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BY THE EDITOR 


Within the experience of many still living Labor Day 
Labor Day has become a national holiday—a national institution. 
1939 When our country was still dominantly agricultural 

with our great factory centers composed mainly of 
recent immigrants, the labor problem and the union movement seemed 
either foreign or something of interest to a limited group only. As we 
developed our national resources and expanded our industries and 
welded our far-flung areas together by transportation and communica- 
tions systems, we shifted the center of our economic interests to the 
industrial field. More and more our population became dependent 
upon industries for income and prosperity. Though we were at first 
fascinated by the exploits and achievements of our “captains of in- 
dustry,” more penetrating and useful understanding came to our 
nation, and we saw that “captains” without the support of work staffs 
could not achieve prosperity or wealth for the country. 

Partners in every commercial and industrial undertaking launched 
by captains of industry, with the help of the financiers, were the men 
and women who daily handled the materials and tools of production 
and whose lives and skill went into the operation of the industries that 
supplied the things we use at work and at home; partners in our great 
transportation systems are those who man the trains and do all the 
things necessary to maintain service; partners in our communication 
systems and other service industries are those who immediately take 
care of the needs of individuals; partners in every retail undertaking 
are those who are agents in the actual transfer of goods from the 
shelves of the merchants into the hands of the buyers. Partners are 
all those who contribute services necessary to the operation of the busi- 
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ness undertakings and who also must share the consequences of busi- 
ness risks. These partners in our various industries constitute indus- 
trial labor. 

More recently factory methods have been introduced into 
phases of agriculture and in the preparation of agricultural products 
for market. Merely locating a factory in the field does not change 
the character of relationships—nor does shifting the employee from 
a factory to the preparation of food in the home alter fundamental 
relationships or solve the problems of those who work for wages. 
Labor in agriculture and labor in domestic service now emerges as part 
of American labor, to be related to its organizational structure and 
to be included in its plans and legislative proposals. Labor, what- 
ever its field, needs protection of its rights and provisions for social 
security. 

Now, more than half a century since the first Labor Day was 
celebrated, we find on every side evidences of increased power—in 
scope and effectiveness of achievement. The right to union member- 
ship and collective action for the purpose of negotiating union agree- 
ments is now assured by law; basic minimum wages and maximum 
hours are fixed under law for work done under government contracts 
and where interstate commerce gives the Federal Government con- 
trol; unemployment benefits for workers who lose their jobs and old 
age incomes for workers after the productive years are also provided 
by legislation. 

Protected by these basic provisions, Labor is now in a position 
to organize to promote its interests as a fundamental group in the 
American nation. We seek to promote our interests as partners in 
the industries that employ us. We already contribute creative labor 
ability, skill and work experience. We can make our contributions 
much more effective when the machinery for cooperative work rela- 
tions is set up by managements and unions jointly. Relations of this 
sort are distinctively the product of democratic ideals and they are 
equally commended by practical experience and scientific theory. Co- 
operation is more intelligent and more effective than compulsion. 
Labor Day 1939 offers an opportunity to plan for the new era in 
American labor, which can bring progress and wider opportunity 
for all. 


The old-age benefit provisions of the Social Security 
Increasing Old- Act were drafted under the shadow of fear of the 
age Insurance. courts because of the constitutionality issue on the 
one hand and on the other the handicap of com- 
mercial insurance principles due to our lack of experience with social 
insurance. Old-age benefits for self-dependent workers were limited 
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by the idea that contributions constituted a kind of savings fund which 
must be returned to the worker. 

The purpose of social security, however, is to give these wage- 
earners the maximum security against the ending of producing power 
either by death or old age. Security to the worker means provisions 
against dependency for himself and those whom he supports. 

The original act provided for workers reaching the age of 65 
monthly benefit payments related to the contributions paid on their 
behalf, or lump sum payments upon the death of workers. These 
provisions fell far short of security for workers. Amendments: 
adopted at the close of the last session of Congress constitute real 
additions to security and notable progress toward social insurance. 
Payment of monthly benefits is moved up two years. Should an in- 
sured worker die before reaching 65, his widow will be entitled to 
three-fourths of his old age benefit plus an allowance for each depend- 
ent child—an amount equal to one-half of the primary insurance of 
the person on whom it was dependent. When the wage-earner reaches 
65 years of age he is entitled to monthly benefits which will range from 
$10 to $85 monthly as average monthly wages shall determine. A 
married man will receive a larger monthly benefit than an unmarried 
man—provided his wife does not draw an old-age benefit in her own 
right. Wages shall be all remuneration in covered industries under 
$3,000 except any calendar quarter in which wages fall below $50 and 
primary benefit shall consist of 40 percent of average monthly wages 
not exceeding $50 plus 40 percent of average wages up to $200 in- 
creased by 1 per cent of the above amount for each year of insured 
work. 

Benefits payable will not provide a luxury standard of living but 
they will be a protection against dependency. 

Contributions paid for old age insurance will go into an Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance Fund in the United States Treasury to be 
managed by a Board of Trustees. 

Equally important for social security is the requirement that 
employers must, after December 31, 1939, furnish employees with 
written statements showing wages paid each employee, the names of 
employers and employees, the period covered by the statement and 
total wages paid. Penalty for each failure to comply with this require- 
ment is subject to civil penalty of not more than $5. 

The constructive progress made through these amendments was 
made possible by the work of the Advisory Commission which studied 
the field of old age insurance and recommended changes. The result 
will be constructive gain—not merely pleasant promises. The tech- 
nical nature of Social Security makes the advice of advisory commis- 
sions most helpful to the legislative group and essential to long-time 
planning. 
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There is something seriously wrong when im- 
Wages for Those portant legislation is jammed through under stop- 
on Relief Rolls. watch control and against the protests of those 

concerned. For seven years unemployment rolls 
have not fallen below 7 millions of persons and the reserves of those 
on relief have steadily diminished. Employment in private industry 
and in jobs that may be regarded as normal, is not available. Our 
government has tried to meet the problem by providing work for as 
many as possible but we gave it the name of relief work thereby 
creating opportunities for difficulties. So long as the prevailing rate 
of wages principle governed payments for such employment, there was 
the least possible disturbance to prevailing standards in industry and 
in geographic districts. Flexible prevailing rates and standards were 
geared with private industries so as not to hinder recovery or under- 
mine labor standards unnecessarily. 

The 1939 Relief Act, however, attempts to fix wages on relief 
work by legislative fiat. The law directed the Federal Board to fix 
a monthly earning schedule for all persons employed on work projects 
financed by relief funds which would not substantially alter current 
“national average” labor costs per person of the Works Progress 
Administration. Each person employed is required to work 130 hours 
per month for earnings equal to the present national average for his 
classification. Applying this formula the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration fixed wages for its two million two hundred thousand employees 
(2,200,000). The formula fixes a national wage with 5 wage classifi- 
cations varying by 3 geographic regions and 4 types of counties. The 
wage classifications are: skilled, intermediate, unskilled, technical and 
professional labor. The three regions are roughly the northeastern 
states; the central and western; and the Old South. Types of counties 
vary from those in which no town has a population of 5,000 to those 
in which the largest city is over 100,000. 

Under the prevailing rate principle the hours of work per indi- 
vidual were flexible, though income earnings were restricted. This 
formula preserved standards of payment. Standards determining in- 
come are one of the most valuable possessions workers have. Under- 
mining standards means destroying the results of years of struggle and 
achievement. It undermines morale, for standards are the achievement 
of life endeavor. 

The new formula requires every worker to work 130 hours 
monthly with the result of lowering wage standards in many localities, 
while the provision for a national average sharply raises incomes in 
the South. Wages for unskilled in the rural South jump from $26 to 
$35, while those in cities of over 100,000 jump from $40 to $50.70. 
At the same time, in New York City some skilled workers find their 
wages reduced from 50 to 65 per cent. Causes for discontent are obvi- 
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ous. Fixing wages by law is proverbially difficult. That is one reason 
why American Labor has always insisted upon collective bargaining as 
the better method. 

Workers have been forced on relief through no fault of theirs. 
They want work. When the Government gives them employment it 
assumes the role of employer. The Government like any other em- 
ployer should be required to recognize the right of employees to mem- 
bership in unions for the purpose of collective bargaining and their 
right to strike in maintenance of their rights. Government work 
should at least observe the standards maintained in private industry 
as a principle of fair competition. This principle is essential to the 
maintenance of private business. 


The subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Preliminary Report Education and Labor which held extensive hear- 
on Medical Care ings on the Wagner Health Bill has made a 

preliminary report clarifying the principles that 
should underlie a national health progrim and stated its intention to 
report an amended bill at the next session of Congress. 

Many individuals and representative organizations presented 
information and proposals in the hearings which will be carefully 
weighed in drafting the amended bill. The relationship between eco- 
nomic status and adequacy of medical services provides a non-contro- 
versial basis for plans to meet medical needs. Only a family with an 
income above $3,000 can undertake to provide medical care for teeth, 
eyes, and the common casual illnesses that befall children and adults. 
But even a $3,000 income staggers under the burden of a major ill- 
ness or an operation. Families with incomes under $1,500 must look 
to the community or private charity for medical care. As to what 
this means quantitatively the preliminary report quotes these figures. 
The indigent and near-indigent families with incomes under $800 
include between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 persons; families with 
incomes between $800 and $1,500, include between 30,000,000 and 
40,000,000 persons; 90 per cent of our population are under the 
$3,000 income level with 75 per cent between the indigent level and 
$3,000 and 15 per cent are among the indigent. 

It is clear that 90 per cent of our population cannot have the 
medical care that will keep them at the highest efficiency for work and 
living. The cause is economic—inadequate incomes. As the com- 
mittee report states this inadequate medical care is not the fault of 
physicians or existing hospitals and other medical care institutions. 
Rather the inadequacy is a grave problem which the nation should face 
and do something about with the cooperation of those concerned—the 
citizens and those who furnish medical care. 
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A few days ago our newspapers reported the crea- 
War Resources tion of a War Resource Committee and listed the 
Committee names of distinguished industrialists as members of 

the committee. The committee was selected by the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army and Navy Departments, but will 
report directly to the President. Obviously such a committee, im- 
portant under any circumstances, becomes a key agency in times of war. 
The chairman of such a committee will wield great authority should 
war befall us—authority that will determine our ability for national 
defense as well as the well-being of the civilian population. Such 
authority ought to be in the hands of a person above suspicion of 
self interest with demonstrated ability to make decisions solely in the 
public interests. 

In the naming of the War Resources Committee, it is obvious 
that those responsible had forgotten a basic principle found essential 
in the World War—namely the resources of a country are first its 
citizens and secondly its materials. This principle underlies the struc- 
ture of each industry and each consists of the human beings who carry 
on and secondly of materials and machinery. Without considering the 
personality or abilities of the chairman designated for this committee, 
his relationship and his responsibility for a basic industry involved, 
make it impossible for industrial identification to be subordinate to 
public service so far as public confidence is concerned. Unless public 
confidence exists it is impossible to mobilize a nation for war, for in 
modern warfare the whole nation must go on a war footing. To main- 
tain armies at the front, the channels of production must be kept clear 
and in service for the production of raw materials. Through fabrica- 
tion and transportation by rail and by water to the front we are depend- 
ent upon the will to cooperate under regulations determined by the pub- 
lic authority in charge. The will to cooperate springs from confidence 
in those in charge and assurance of justice during cooperation. “A 
day in court” is essential to this evidence and assurance of justice. The 
“day in court” is assured through effective representation in the admin- 
istrative agency. Such representation must begin with the national 
committee and extend throughout its administrative agency. Every 
industry consists of men and materials—both must be represented if 
conclusions are such as will bring cooperation for the protection of 
our nation. 


In reviewing our progress in social and labor legislation, 
Excluded great gaps in coverage stand out as a most conspicuous 
Workers limiting feature. Tradition and custom have played a 
part in some of these restricted coverages, while in others 
special exemptions and widened exclusions are due to vigorous and 
insistent demands upon Congress and state legislatures. The need 
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for labor and sucial legislation has been regarded as growing out of 
industrial employment instead of inherent in the employer-employee 
relationship. So we find that agricultural labor is excluded from the 
benefits of accident compensation, old age insurance, unemployment 
compensation, minimum wage and maximum hour standards, although 
low incomes in these fields of work prevent saving against the emer- 
gencies of work and age when physical labor is no longer possible. 

The legal attitude toward employment relationship in these fields 
has remained unchanged in spite of drastic technical changes which 
have completely transformed the work itself. In farming specialized 
crops have developed which utilize procedures developed in industry. 
This development has generally characterized large-scale farming and 
is also common for specialized crops on small farms. Despite marked 
progress in industrializing fruit and vegetable farming, dairy farming, 
despite the extension of the industrial process back into the sugar 
beet fields, the cotton fields, the production, marketing and preserva- 
tion of vegetables and small fruits, employers in these fields are taking 
up the industrial employers’ fight against unionism and labor legis- 
lation. The opposition is generally led by the industrial farmers 
who organize in cooperatives for purchasing their own supplies and 
for marketing their products. Organization of farmers has been 
promoted by the Department of Agriculture, with government funds 
paying the salaries of organizers. These same organized farmers 
maintain representatives to oppose labor legislation and secure exemp- 
tions from it and to nullify laws already enacted. The small farmer 
who is a self-employed person hiring traditional farm hands in peak 
seasons is generally omitted from organizations of industrial farmers. 
Their interests are interdependent with the welfare of industrial wage 
earners who constitute the major portion of the purchasers of their 
products. The small farmer should join with Labor in favor of 
legislation for all who work for wages and thereby prevent exploita- 
tion of labor as a basis for competition in the markets. 

Labor in these neglected areas should also do its part and or- 
ganize for protection and advancement of its interests. Organized 
support of its own interests is necessary for remedial and social 
legislation. 











THE LABOR AGREEMENT 
A PILLAR OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


resentatives acting for local 
lodges of the International 
Association of Machinists negotiate 
the renewal of 300 or more working 
rules agreements. In addition many 
new agreements are adopted. Within 
the last twelve months a total of about 
4,500 new and renewed agreements 
were negotiated. These agreements 
covered workers in every state of the 
Union and many of the provinces of 
Canada. They embraced practically 
every one of the major industrial 
groupings classified by the United 
States Bureau of the Census and Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. In trans- 
portation they included railroads, bus 
companies, truckers, air transport, 
shipping; in manufacturing, auto and 
auto parts plants, aircraft plants, 
steel products, machinery, etc., etc. 
They covered food industries from 
baking to brewing, and service indus- 
tries like automotive maintenance and 
machine shops. Construction was 
represented in installation and repairs 
of machinery and equipment for 
buildings, power plants, highway con- 
struction and the great dam projects. 
Some of the agreements cover a 
small number of workers such as a 
single or a few maintenance machin- 
ists in a comparatively small food 
producing plant. Others cover many 
thousands, such as the agreement 
with the Boeing Aircraft Plant at 
Seattle. Among the agreements were 
many negotiated with associations of 
employers and made to apply to the 
employees of each member employer, 
such as Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
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ciation agreements covering all auto 
dealers in a given city or county. 

Joint agreements through which 
several labor unions have negotiated 
a single agreement with an employer 
covering all the workers or all the 
craftsmen engaged in his plant, are 
well represented among the Machin- 
ists’ agreements. Chief of these are 
the railroad agreements covering the 
railroad shop crafts which are nego- 
tiated through the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor and cover ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million of 
railroad shop workers. 

Then there is the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company agreement cov- 
ering all the craftsmen employed at 
the metal mines of this Corporation, 
negotiated through the Metal Trades 
Department and Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor. Agreements of the same 
character, to which the International 
Association of Machinists in a party 
in the Petroleum industry and in the 
Shipbuilding industry as well as in 
manufacturing plants, are also nego- 
tiated through the Metal Trades De- 
partment or Metal Trades Councils 
affiliated with the Department. Joint 
agreements with unions outside of the 
Metal Trades include the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ Unions, the 
Teamsters, the Paper Makers, Pulp 
and Sulphite Workers, and others. 

I wonder whether as workers we 
appreciate the implications of this 
story of agreements. 

The most conclusive answer that 
the International Association of Ma- 
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chinists can give to the question: 
Are labor unions responsible ?—is its 
own record of 300 agreements re- 
newed every month, some of them 
with histories almost as old as the As- 
sociation. 

Here are some implications as far 
as the practice of “Democracy” is 
concerned. When the terms of an 
agreement are discussed in a union 
meeting, the workers find themselves 
at grips with all the industrial, eco- 
nomic and social realities that affect 
their lives. They must do and learn 
something about their industry be- 
yond the particular job they work at, 
and the plant they work in. Compe- 
tition, technological changes, unem- 
ployment, market organization, the 
effects of legislation, and many other 
complex factors that influence their 
jobs and their lives have to be con- 
sidered. 

When the agreement is being ne- 
gotiated with the employer it brings 
into play powers of analysis and fore- 
sight. Conflicting interests must be 
harmonized and thus persuasion and 
tolerance play large roles in success- 
ful negotiations. In other words, the 
same type of ability needed to enact 
legislation under democratic proced- 
ures is necessary in collective bargain- 
ing and is developed and perfected 
through the collective bargaining ne- 
gotiations. 

After the agreement is negotiated 
the union must undertake the execu- 


tive function of enforcing the agree- 
ment. The employer must be required 
to fulfil his obligations and the union 
must take responsibility for the work- 
ers living up to their obligations under 
the contract. This task requires 
statesmanship and discipline. 

When grievances arise they must 
be adjudicated under the terms of the 
agreement. This brings into play the 
judicial function of applying general 
provisions to particular cases. It re- 
quires the ability to shift facts from 
fable and to arrive at reasonable and 
just decisions. 

So in considering, negotiating, en- 
forcing, and living under agreements 
union members go through the whole 
gamut of the functions of a demo- 
cratic government. Moreover, the 
provisions of the agreements bring 
to the worker more wages, reasonable 
hours of employment, job security and 
help to give him economic freedom. 
The most humble worker achieves dig- 
nity through the agreement. He be- 
comes a citizen of industry and not a 
vassal. It is small wonder, then, that 
the labor union should be considered 
one of the primary defenses of the 
American form of government, and 
the labor agreement a pillar of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

H. W. Brown, 
Acting International President, 
International Association 
of Machinists. 





BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


The vigorous and extensive organ- 
izing campaign conducted by the or- 
ganizing staff of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, with the assistance 


of the officers and members of the 
different local unions, has resulted in 
a noticeable and substantial gain in 
membership. It not only has meant 
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an increase in membership, but it also 
has meant that the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union has been in a posi- 
tion to negotiate closed shop agree- 
ments with many of the most prom- 
inent shoe manufacturing companies 
in the United States. 

In the State of Wisconsin many of 
the larger shoe manufacturing con- 
cerns are now using our Union Stamp 
on their product, as the result of 
closed shop agreements. In several 
of the factories of the International 
Shoe Company, where we were able 
to show the management that we rep- 
resented a majority of the employees, 
agreements have been negotiated— 
not closed shop agreements—but 
agreements which give the union sole 
bargaining rights. We are hopeful 
that in the not too distant future we 
can secure agreements covering the 
other plants of this company, so that 
we will be representing the employees 
of all their 44 factories in collective 
bargaining. 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, is 
strongly organized in the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, where closed 
shop agreements are in effect, and at 


this time efforts are being made to 
organize the smaller towns adjacent 
to Haverhill, especially Lawrence, 
Lowell and Methuen. 

Charters have been issued to newly 
formed locals in different parts of 
Pennsylvania, and in the city of Phila- 
delphia agreements have been nego- 
tiated with several of the larger com- 
panies, which agreements provide for 
closed shops. 

For two years a campaign has been 
in operation to organize the em- 
ployees of the Endicott - Johnson 
Company. Considerable progress 
has been made, despite opposition 
from the company and from other 
sources. 

In June of this year the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union held a very 
successful convention in Toronto, On- 
tario. Delegates from all over the 
country reported on the progress be- 
ing made in their localities, and we 
are not unduly optimistic in predict- 
ing that the next few years will find 
the shoe workers affiliating with us 
in even greater numbers. 

Joun J. Mara, 

President, Secretary-Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL GLOVE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


The summer following the Johns- 
town, N. Y., convention of the Inter- 
national Glove Workers Union of 
America came the real test of our 
organization. A split came in our 
International Union with a-few of 
our Eastern officers and four of our 
locals going over to the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. 
Our other locals and officers remained 
in with us and continued their afhilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor. We held a special convention 


that fall and I was elected president. 
At that convention we had to face the 
task of rebuilding our International 
because our former Secretary-Treas- 
urer had turned over all our property 
to the Amalgamated. It was a test of 
strength because we had to resist the 
raids being made upon our member- 
ship by the Amalgamated as well as 
organizing new locals. 

In the last two years with the sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor we have not only resisted the 
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raiding made upon us but we have or- 
ganized in many new fields and estab- 
lished many new local unions. We 
have not only organized in new fields 
but have extended our organization in 
places where we had local unions. In 
Milwaukee we organized every fac- 
tory that had been unorganized and 
secured agreements so that our shops 
there are 100 per cent union. How- 
ever, in one plant where we organ- 
ized the women workers we were not 
able to secure an agreement, due to 
a decision made by the National La- 
bor Relations Board denying them 
the right of an election to determine 
their choice for representation be- 
cause the Amalgamated had blan- 
keted them under, through securing 
supplementary agreement signed with 
the Company covering all employees. 
This was done without the consent of 
the workers and without their knowl- 
edge. In Marinette, Wis., through 
new agreement the local has become 
our second largest local and will soon 
have the city 100 per cent organized. 
We have extended our organization 
in Canada securing two signed union 
label agreements as well as organiz- 
ing other glove shops in Winnipeg. 
So today after our trying experience 
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of two years we have larger member- 
ship than we had when we met in 
Johnstown in spring of 1937, with 
more local unions and larger mem- 
bership than we had in 1937, the 
most successful period in the history 
of our organization. Of course dur- 
ing the recession period organization 
work was retarded due to unemploy- 
ment in the factories. 

Even greater progress would have 
been made if we had not been re- 
tarded by long delays in four cases 
now pending with the National Labor 
Relations Board. One case is now 
pending four years and is now in 
United States Court. In three cities 
we will secure agreements as soon as 
we can get representation established. 

Even with the difficulty that we 
face with the National Labor Board 
we have larger membership than we 
had in spring of 1937. We have at 
present eleven units that are using our 
union label, and union labeled gloves 
can be obtained of all descriptions, 
dress gloves for men and women, 
work gloves of every type, when in 
1937 we had only three units that 
used our Label. 

Tuomas DurIiANn, 
President. 





HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ 


INTERNA- 


TIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


The Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of 
America, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor in the year 1891. 
We made excellent progress until the 
time of the adoption of the 18th 
Amendment. The closing of legalized 


beverage establishments affected our 
membership greatly. Not only those 
who were employed in same, but those 
who were similarly employed in hotels 
and cafes. This caused a great de- 
crease in our membership. 

The elimination of this amend- 
ment gave us the opportunity of 
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again building up our organization. 
We are pleased to say that at the 
present time we have some several 
hundred local unions located in al- 
most every state in the Union and 
British North America, as well as 
Alaska and Hawaii. Our member- 
ship at the present time is approxi- 
mately 200,000. 

Previous to the forming of our or- 
ganization the average worker of the 
catering industry put in from 14 to 
16 hours a day, seven days a week 
at a very miserable compensation. 
They were penalized in all manner 
of ways; charge for breakage, and 
other charges put against them by 
unscrupulous employers to further 
reduce their wages to a meager pit- 
tance. 

We are pleased to say that through 
the combined efforts of our member- 
ship, and with the wholehearted sup- 


port of those connected with the 
trade union movement, that it is 
universal from one end of the coun- 
try to the other for us to now enjoy 
in the main one day of rest per week. 
Hours have been reduced to a maxi- 
mum of 48 hours for women and 54 
hours for men. Wages in a number 
of instances have been increased as 
much as 100 or 150 per cent. We en- 
joy very pleasant business relations 
with thousands upon thousands of 
owners of establishments. 

We have pleasing contractual rela- 
tions with every main trunk line rail- 
road inthe country. In fact nearly all 
the railroads hire 100 per cent union 
cooks and waiters. Those persons pa- 
tronizing the railroads can be assured 
of 100 per cent union service. 

W. E. Horne, 
Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 


The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers is now paying per capita tax to 
the American Federation of Labor 
on thirty-five thousand members. 
This, however, does not represent our 
total membership, because the work- 
ers in the pulp and paper industry, as 
in all industries, are suffering from un- 
employment and part time employ- 
ment. We have adopted a very 
liberal system of out-of-work stamps, 
which keeps our members in good 
standing when they are out of work 
or are working only a few days a 
month. Were we to add the number 
of out-of-work stamps issued every 
month to the number on which per 


capita tax is paid, our total member- 
ship would be more than forty thou- 
sand. 

Organizing the workers in the pulp 
and paper industry presents its own 
peculiar problems. This is a widely 
scattered industry. Many of the 
mills are located in remote places, 
which makes it necessary for our field 
representatives to travel great dis- 
tances and which places upon the In- 
ternational Union a heavy financial 
burden in giving the necessary assist- 
ance to these locals in far distant 
places. For instance, in the whole 
State of Texas there are but four 
paper mills. There are only two 
paper mills in Newfoundland, and 
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one in the entire Province of Mani- 
toba. There are no paper mills at all 
in the states west of Minnesota ex- 
cept on the West Coast—California, 
Oregon, and Washington. Fortu- 
nately, however, the industry is fairly 
well concentrated in the New England 
States, New York, Wisconsin, and 
the Pacific Northwest, where we have 
been very successful in organizing the 
workers. 

We now have written trade union 
agreements with more than two hun- 
dred pulp and paper companies in the 
United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland. One of these is a blanket 
agreement with thirty-four companies 
in the States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington. This blanket agree- 
ment is considered by many keen stud- 
ents of labor relations, both inside 
and outside the labor movement, as 
a model that might well be taken as 
a pattern by both management and 
by unions in other industries. 

We have recently negotiated agree- 
ments for nearly all of the mills of 
the International Paper Company, 
the largest paper company in the 
world. The signing of these agree- 
ments was a particularly noteworthy 
achievement, because the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, following a 
strike in its mills in the spring of 1921, 
operated on an open shop basis for a 
period of sixteen years. Now once 
again the International Paper Com- 
pany is working on a union shop basis. 
I am happy to state that a relation- 
ship is being developed between the 
unions and the management of this 
great company that is becoming more 
and more satisfactory and coopera- 
tive. 

I think mention should be made of 
the fact that we find surprisingly little 
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opposition among the employers in 
the pulp and paper industry of the 
United States and Canada at the pres- 
ent time to trade union organization. 
I believe that this change of attitude 
is not entirely the result of legislation 
that has been enacted in the United 
States and Canada to protect the 
workers in exercising their right to 
organize. It is my opinion that the 
employers themselves have come to 
realize that the old methods of oppo- 
sition to the unions, with its con- 
comitant long hours and low wages 
and ruthless exploitation, have become 
outmoded, and that in this day and 
age there must be a more intelligent 
and a more humane approach on the 
part of the employers to what is 
known as the labor problem. 

In our unionized pulp and paper 
mills of the United States the forty 
hour work week prevails generally, 
although some mills have the six hour 
day. Hourly wage rates are as high 
now, and even higher, than they were 
during the World War. Some of 
the wage gains made in recent years 
have been really remarkable. For in- 
stance, in 1929, before the depression 
began, the base rate in most of our 
union mills was 40¢ an hour, which 
gave the least skilled workers $19.20 
for a forty-eight hour week. Today, 
in these very mills the base rate is 54¢ 
an hour, which gives the least skilled 
workers $21.60 for a forty hour work 
week. In other words, after ten years 
of the worst depression the world has 
ever known, the least skilled workers 
in these mills have had their hours 
of labor reduced by one full day a 
week and have had their earnings 
actually increased $2.40 a week! 

Only from ten to fifteen per cent of 
the workers in this industry receive 
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the base rate. I doubt if there are 
many industries that have so many 
classifications as has the pulp and 
paper industry. Some of our wage 
schedules have more than one hun- 
dred different classifications. Wage 
rates range from the base rate which, 
in a great many mills, is 54¢ an hour, 
to as high as $1.75 an hour and more 
for the highly skilled paper machine 
tenders (who are members of our 
sister organization, the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers). 
Wage rates are highest on the Pacific 
Coast, where the base rate is 621%4¢ 
an hour for men and 50¢ for women. 
Wage rates are lowest in southern 
states and in the Provinces of Quebec 
and New Brunswick, where the work- 
ers have not been organized as long 
as have the workers in the northern 
part of the United States and the 
Province of Ontario. 

However, as a result of the inten- 
sive organizing work that has been 
done by our International Union 
among the pulp and paper workers 
in the southern states and in Quebec 
and New Brunswick, great gains have 
been made in wage rates in the last 
few years. Low wages are becoming 
a thing of the past for the workers 
in the pulp and paper industry; and 
this is true, not only for the skilled 
workers, but for the men and the 
women of lesser skill. 

I visualize the day—and not in the 
far distant future either—when all 
the workers in this great essential in- 
dustry will be organized, when all 
companies will have written union 
shop agreements with the unions in 
this industry, and when hours of em- 
ployment and wage rates and working 
conditions will be as ideal as it will be 
possible to make them in this industry. 


The record made by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers is the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that 
the greater part of our industry must 
meet world wide competition. All 
grades of pulp, as well as newsprint 
paper, are allowed free entry into our 
United States market. The United 
States consumes at least forty per cent 
of the newsprint paper produced in 
the world. Our consumption is well 
over three million tons a year; and yet 
less than a million tons of newsprint 
paper is made in the United States 
annually. Our United States news- 
print and pulp mills have to meet the 
stiffest kind of competition from for- 
eign producers. The unions in the 
pulp and paper industry have never 
been able to secure government aid in 
fighting their battles. We have had 
to rely solely upon our own economic 
strength and upon the resourcefulness 
and the skill and the ingenuity of those 
who have built and developed the 
great pulp and paper industry of 
our country, which industry ranks 
eleventh among the major industrial 
groups. 

In view of the fact that we are in 
a free trade industry and that the 
workers in the pulp and paper mills 
of Norway, Sweden, Finland, Ger- 
many, France, and other countries 
make pulp and paper that are sold 
here in the United States in competi- 
tion with the pulp and paper produced 
by the members of our union, our last 
biennial convention held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, in March of this year, 
decided to send a committee to Europe 
this summer to visit the pulp and 
paper mill unions of England, France, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. This 
committee, which consists of Vice- 
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President Burnell (Espanola, On- 
tario), Charles Ballam (Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, Local # 64), 
and William H. Anderson (Cloquet, 
Minnesota, Local + 97), is now in 
Europe. We hope that the visit of 
this committee to our fellow workers 
in these countries will be the means 
of establishing a permanent interna- 
tional relationship between the work- 
ers employed in this great industry in 
Europe and those employed in 
America. 

A branch of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry that is rapidly expanding is 
the pulp and paper converting divi- 
sion—plants that manufacture insula- 
tion board, paper boxes, paper bags, 
paper towels, paper napkins, pie 
plates, and drinking cups. Paper is 
being used more and more for a 
variety of purposes. The pulp and 
paper and paper converting indus- 
try —or industries, whichever you 
choose to call it—is destined, in the 
years to come, to be placed near the 
top of the list of our major industries, 
both from the standpoint of the value 
of the product as well as the number 
of workers employed. 
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A story could be written about our 
campaign of organization among the 
low paid workers in these paper con- 
verting plants in such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron, 
New Bedford, and many others. Or- 
ganization has brought phenomenal 
wage increases to thousands of these 
workers. Organization has reduced 
the hours of labor and improved 
working conditions. The workers in 
scores and scores of these converting 
factories have been transformed from 
timid, browbeaten, exploited human 
beings to self-respecting American 
citizens, who are a credit to their in- 
dustry and to their country. 

Our International Union takes 
pride in its record of achievement. 
We face the future hopefully, because 
unity and friendship prevail in our 
ranks. We call ourselves a Brother- 
hood, and we try to practice brother- 
hood in all of our trade union rela- 
tions. 

Joun P. Burke, 
President-Secretary. 





BROTHERHOOD RAILWAY CARMEN OF AMERICA 


Prior to the railroad shopmen’s 
strike of 1922, our Brotherhood en- 
joyed the enviable position of being 
the largest organization numerically 
and in financial resources affiliated 
with the Railroad Employees’ De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor, and one of the strongest 
and most influential organizations in 
the A. F. of L. 

The depression which followed this 
peak in our membership, together 


with the formation of so-called com- 
pany unions on several railroads with 
which we were unable to reach an 
agreement following the termination 
of the 1922 strike, played havoc with 
both our membership and financial 
resources, but with that indomitable 
courage so characteristic of members 
of our craft, led by such aggressive 
leaders as the late Martin F. Ryan, 
Felix H. Knight, and other associate 
Grand Lodge Officers, we have won 
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over practically every company union 
—with but few exceptions—formed 
since the 1922 strike, and secured for 
them standard wages and working 
agreements, thus stabilizing our in- 
dustry as it existed under that heyday 
period of Government control. 

In addition to this, we have had re- 
stored one universal pay cut, success- 
fully resisted another, and together in 
co-operation with our associated or- 
ganizations secured an increase in pay. 

The same combination of organiza- 
tions in the railroad industry in which 
we play a prominent part have success- 
fully sponsored through Congress, the 
following laws: The 1937 Railroad 
Retirement Act, and its companion 
measure, the Railroad Taxing Act, 
both of which are now successfully 
functioning; the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, now in effect; the 
Railroad Labor Act, providing for 
boards of adjustment for the settle- 
ment of grievances and wage con- 
troversies, thus eliminating causes of 
friction and possible industrial dis- 
turbances through strikes so prevalent 
in other industries. 

We have also successfully negoti- 
ated with practically all the Class I 
railroads an agreement known as the 
Job Protection (Dismissal Wage) 
agreement making certain provisions 
for the payment of compensation to 
employees dismissed, transferred or 


whose status might be changed in the 
event of consolidations, or merging of 
railroads for reasons of expediency or 
economy. 

Time and space will not permit the 
enumeration of many other laws, rul- 
ings and decisions of benefit to our 
membership secured through the legis- 
lative efforts of our Brotherhood and 
its affiliated organizations in both the 
Railway Employees’ Department of 
the A. F. of L. and its more extended 
organization representing all the rail- 
road Brotherhoods, known as The 
Regular Standard Railroad Labor 
Chief Executives’ Association. The 
results secured speak for themselves 
and need little comment. 

January 1, 1917, we established a 
Death Benefit Department providing 
for the payment of death benefits to 
the beneficiaries of deceased members 
of $50.00 to $250.00 graduated ac- 
cording to length of membership. 

Starting from practically nothing, 
we have up to July 18, 1939, paid out 
to beneficiaries of 15,501 deceased 
members, the vast sum of $2,810,300, 
which has doubtless brought some 
small measure of relief to the families 
of those gone on. 

With this record, the Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America is justly 


proud. W. J. ADAMEs, 
Editor & Manager, Rail- 


way Carmen’s Journal. 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 


Our organization was formed in 
the early Nineteen Hundreds. 

Weakened in membership and mo- 
rale by a strike called in 1921 and 
lasting until 1925, in which thousands 
of our members were involved and 


weakened by a partial closing down 
of our best organized mills and a 
shift of that part of the industry to 
Canada, due to an abundance of 
cheap raw materials, cheap water- 
power and somewhat cheaper labor, 
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the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers had a rocky road to 
travel in the decade ending 1931. 
Beset by anti-union legislation, op- 
posed by anti-union employers and 
hampered by fear on the part of the 
employees, we carried on with re- 
duced membership, reduced financial 
resources and consequent reduced 
power, waiting for a turn in the tide. 
When the depression came, the 
future looked dark indeed. More 
than half of our members were out of 
work and practically all the rest were 
on short time. It seemed nip and tuck 
as to whether we would survive or 
sink with the depression. In common 
with many organizations in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, we worked 
for and supported the supporters of 
the New Deal in their attempt to re- 
vive industry through the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. With the 
partial revival of the paper industry 
under the N. I. R. A. and with the 
famous Section 7A which removed 
much of fear from the employees’ 
minds, we experienced such a revival 
of organization as had never before 
been witnessed. Thousands of paper 
makers were organized and much im- 
provement in wages and working con- 
ditions was made. However, due in 
part to our inability to assimilate this 
large influx of members, due in part 
to the latent hostility of the em- 
ployers and, also, due to the ambi- 
guity of Section 7A, of which the em- 
ployers took full advantage, we lost 
a large part of our new membership. 
Upon the enactment of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act with its 
clarification of the workers’ right to 
organize and with the provision, in- 
valuable to us, that the union shop 
was legal, we renewed our organiza- 
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tion campaign in 1935 and from this 
time until now the sky has been 
brighter. 

We have increased our member- 
ship sevenfold; have vastly improved 
the wages and work conditions of 
these members; have in most cases 
effected agreements with the paper 
manufacturers that insured the integ- 
rity and stability of our Union; have 
convinced the paper manufacturers, 
with whom we have dealings, that we 
are a power to be respected and 
trusted. These things we have done 
with a minimum of strife and with 
an understanding of our mutual prob- 
lems. 

The paper industry is our industry 
—its successes are our successes—its 
failures our failures. In our con- 
tractual relations, this mutuality of 
interest is emphasized, our members 
are so instructed and a democratic dis- 
cipline is so enforced. 

Our membership is taught to study 
the problems of the paper industry 
and through such study to work for 
success in the industry, for the im- 
provement of all those factors that 
make for the union standard of liv- 
ing and a reasonable profit for the em- 
ployers. 

Due to our wide territorial juris- 
diction, i. e., the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, the hundreds 
of varying grades of paper made, the 
modern, median and _ semi-obsolete 
mills with their varying degree of 
productive efficiency, access to raw 
materials and to markets, the pres- 
sure of national, sectional or industry 
prevailing rates, the many degrees of 
skill represented by our members, 
from the unskilled laborer to the 
highly skilled artisan, in addition to 
many other factors, it has been im- 
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possible to develop a rigid wage and 
hour schedule for the industry as a 
whole. (An exception to this is in 
the newsprint branch of the industry 
where greater uniformity of raw ma- 
terials, manufacturing processes and 
price of product, has made it possible 
to develop a more uniform wage 
schedule. ) 

With our intimate knowledge of 
the industry and all its ramifications 
and with our rapid growth of organ- 
ization, we have been able to improve 
immeasurably the wage standards 
and working conditions of our mem- 
bers during the past decade. 

Our contracts, like our wage sched- 
ules, are not cast in rigid molds— 
some are negotiated between the local 
union and an individual company— 
some between a local union and sev- 
eral companies—some between sev- 
eral local unions and one company, 
and others between a number of local 
unions and a group of companies. 

In the group contracts, as they are 
called, the manufacturers may be 
grouped in a particular branch of the 
industry as in Holyoke, Mass., where 
a group of bond and book manufac- 
turers have an agreement with our 
unions, or, they may be grouped in a 
region as on the Pacific Coast where 
a joint agreement with our unions 
covers practically all paper manuv- 
facturers in Washington, Oregon and 
California, although these manufac- 
turers, parties to the agreement, make 
widely differing types of paper. The 
Pacific Coast agreement with its high 
wage standards, excellent working 
conditions and recognition of the 
standards and integrity of the union, 
has been amply proven as a valuable 
instrument for the advancement of 
the workers in the Pacific Coast 
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branch of the paper industry and 
may well serve as a model for col- 
lective bargaining in other parts of 
the industry. 

In addition to our great increase of 
members, improvement of their 
wages and living standards, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers has steadily increased its 
services to its membership. It has lib- 
eralized and expanded its death bene- 
fits to its members and in many other 
ways has improved its internal service 
to them. 

It was very active in the develop- 
ment of codes during the N. I. R. A. 
—has taken a very active part in the 
determination of a prevailing mini- 
mum wage in the paper industry on 
government contract work, and is now 
making an exhaustive statistical study 
of the paper industry in preparation 
for a fair minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. It is doing 
its utmost to combat the wave of anti- 
labor legislation now sweeping the 
country. 

Without fanfare or emblazoned 
banners, the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers is rapidly 
forging ahead. Without an excess of 
theorizing but with a lot of practical 
realism, it has adopted an organizing 
and collective bargaining policy adap- 
table to the needs of our industry 
workers. It is fully cognizant of its 
position in the American Federation 
of Labor, and its desire is to cooper- 
ate and advance with associated 
unions that are interested in the paper 
industry and in the general forward 
march of Labor on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. 

Joseru Appy, 
Second Vice President. 
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JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA 


In the past three years, during 
which time the executive offices of 
general president and general secre- 
tary-treasurer have been consolidated, 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America has made 
the most rapid and sustained prog- 
ress in the economic and legislative 
fields since the organization’s incep- 
tion in 1887. 

Under the Union’s present admin- 
istration, in which the original ideals 
of the organization’s foundation 
have been incorporated with new 
ideas in application, the whole policy 
has been to promote a better national 
understanding of wage and hour 
standards, to give direct service to 
the local unions through the inter- 
national representatives, to cooper- 
ate with the locals, state associations 
and the labor movement in general, 
and to further advance the oppor- 
tunities of all workers for a better 
economic life. Along with these aims, 
the International Union has sought 
to give the membership better educa- 
tional advantages, to better equip the 
members to render superior service, 
and to cooperate with the employers 
in every way possible for the general 
improvement of the profession, 

The Union has reached the 50,000- 
mark in membership, including bar- 
bers and beauticians, and can report 
37,000 union shops in the United 
States, its possessions, and Canada in 
which the employers display the 
Union’s shop cards, making a com- 
bined organized force of nearly 9o0,- 
000 members of the trade, all co- 
operating for the economic better- 


ment of the men and women engaged 
in the barber and beauty industry. 

Today 70 per cent of all local 
unions of the J. B. I. U. of A. are 
receiving a minimum standard price 
of 50 cents for a haircut and 25 cents 
for a shave, with all other prices for 
service proportionately equal. Sixty- 
five per cent of the membership has 
realized a standard work week of 
8 A. M. to 6 P. M. Many mem- 
bers, through their local unions, have 
obtained an additional half-holiday 
each week. The shortening of hours 
and increase in prices for service have 
automatically increased wages in our 
900 local unions. 

The beauticians’ locals show a min- 
imum wage of $18 per week plus a 
minimum commission of 50 per cent 
and a standard work week of not 
more than 48 hours, with a standard 
minimum charge of $3.50 for a per- 
manent wave and all other service 
prices proportionately equal. 

The International Union has just 
embarked on a program of universal 
contract between journeymen and 
employers, It is intended that within 
the next year such a contract will be 
in force throughout the jurisdiction. 
It is felt that this will bring about a 
more thorough stabilization‘of the in- 
dustry and relations between em- 
ployer and employee. 

In the legislative field, the Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union has 
pioneered nearly all barber legislation 
relative to hours, license laws, elim- 
ination of Sunday work, and regula- 
tion of barber and beauty schools. 
Forty-five states and the District of 
Columbia now have laws regulating 
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the barber trade and administered by 
boards composed of experienced bar- 
bers. The beauty industry likewise 
has been able to obtain legislation 
along the same lines in some thirty 
states. In both fields, this legislation 
has been gained through the leader- 
ship of the J. B. I. U. of A. 

In addition to the forty-five states 
which now have barber license laws, 
approximately 600 cities have, at the 
behest of Journeymen Barbers’ local 
unions, adopted local ordinances regu- 
lating opening and closing of barber 
shops. 

The International Union now has 
an educational department which fur- 


nishes its members and Union shop 
employers a thorough and complete 
course in scientific barbering which 
requires six months of class study to 
complete. In addition, the Union 
maintains a barber and beauty school 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, which is sec- 
ond to none. 

Along with trying to improve the 
economic life of the members of the 
industry, the Journeymen Barbers’ 
Union during its 52 years of existence 
has paid out to its membership sick 
and death benefits approximating 
$12,000,000. 

W. C. BIRTHRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





UNITED BRICK AND CLAY WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The United Brick and Clay Work- 
ers of America have made much prog- 
ress during the past six years. Prior 
to 1930 we were a small organization 
of approximately fifty local unions; 
that during the years 1931 and 1932 
about one-half of one per cent of our 
members were employed. The rea- 
son, of course, there was no building 
and as a consequence practically all 
of the clay plants throughout the 
nation were at a standstill. We man- 
aged to maintain an office and a bold 
front during the most trying years of 
our history, 1931 and 1932, and when 
building slowly resumed operations 
about the middle of the summer of 
1933, under the protection of the 
Labor Section of the N. R. A., we 
resumed our organizing activities. 
Since the first of August 1933 and up 
to the present writing we have or- 
ganized approximately three hundred 
local unions so that today we have 
agreements with some of the largest 


clay manufacturers of the Nation. 
We have the states of Illinois, In- 
diana, and Wisconsin almost 100 per 
cent; we are thoroughly organized in 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh, Penna., 
Cleveland, Ohio, as well as in the 
Chicago region. We have contracts 
on more than three hundred clay 
plants and there are ten different 
branches in the burned clay industry 
that we feel properly come under 
the jurisdiction of the United Brick 
and Clay Workers of America. We 
have nine District Councils and we 
have seventeen organizers and Vice- 
Presidents, besides Secretary Tracy 
and myself, and two secretaries who 
take care of the office work, de- 
voting all of their time, energy and 
ambition towards the up-building of 
our organization. We have many so- 
called closed shop, check-off agree- 
ments. We have the 40 hour work 
week in most cases and in a number of 
cases we have the 44 hour work week. 











OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS 


We have local unions as far south as 
Marshall and Waskom, Texas, on 
the west side of the river and we have 
a strong flourishing District Council 
in and surrounding the Birmingham, 
Alabama, territory. We have in- 
creased wages generally approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. We have some 
30,000 on our rolls and these men and 
women are maintaining their con- 
tracts even though the employment is 
approximately 20 per cent of normal. 

The sewer pipe branch of the clay 
industry comes the nearest to being 
100 per cent organized. The struc- 
tural clay and refractory branch of 
the industry in the order as set up. 
Our organization has now arrived at 
that stage where we deal with asso- 
ciations. For instance—we deal with 
The Chicago Brick Exchange in Chi- 
cago, The Cleveland Building Ma- 
terials in Cleveland, The Clay Sewer 
Pipe Association, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh, Penna., and the 
Colorado, Wyoming Clay Manufac- 
turers’ Association with headquarters 
at Denver. We find that dealing 
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with the association is better than 
dealing with the individual manufac- 
turer. 

I feel that we have a right to boast 
just a little bit about our five local 
unions in the Dominion of Canada be- 
cause we have not the labor legisla- 
tion in Canada that we have in the 
States and I think it is quite an 
achievement to bring about the organ- 
ization of five local unions in the Do- 
minion of Canada and the men work- 
ing under contract. 

Our organization was never in any 
more flourishing and prosperous con- 
dition than at the present time and 
we are exceedingly optimistic of the 
future. We think that when building 
assumes greater proportions and our 
members have more steady employ- 
ment that through the addition of 
more organizers it will only be a ques- 
tion of time when we can say to the 
American Federation of Labor that 
we too are now fully and completely 
organized from coast to coast. 

FRANK KASTEN, 
President. 





OPERATIVE PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Operative Plasterers’ and 
Cement Finishers’ International 
Union celebrates its Diamond Jubi- 
lee, 75 years of active union work 
this year with a Convention in the 
City of Denver, Col. 

This Union numbers among the 
membership modelers, shop hands, 
model makers, casters, artificial 
marble makers, compo workers, 
cement masons who embrace asphalt 
mastic tile layers, road finishers and 
plasterers who cover over 90 per 


cent of all that is visible to the eye 
when you enter a room in any build- 
ing. 

Plastering is one of the oldest arts 
applied in and to a building. Plaster- 
ing has many qualities that make it 
necessary for its use—it beautifies the 
room to which it is applied—it is sani- 
tary—it has acoustic qualities—it is 
vermin proof—and it is one of the 
finest fire resisters that is placed in a 
building. 

We have in the last few years been 
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confronted by a movement on the part 
of some misdirected people to try to 
eliminate the art of plastering by the 
use of substitutes, but they have failed 
miserably, and I ask how could they 
be successful when they are faced with 
these facts? 

The Pyramids of Egypt contain 
plaster work executed at least 4,000 
years ago and this, where willful 
violence has not disturbed it, still 
exists in perfection outliving in dura- 
bility the very rock it covers, where it 
is not protected by its shield of plaster. 

The book of Leviticus, in the Bible, 
was written about 1,500 B. C., Chap- 
ter XIV, verses 42-48, we find ex- 
plicit instructions about plastering 
houses in order to cleanse them after 
the plague has visited them, so as to 
prevent a return of the disease. 

The fireproofing and sanitary 
properties of plaster were known in 
early England. In 1212 King John 
issued an edict just after the London 
Fire as follows: Alle Shoppes on the 
Thames should be plaistered and 
whytewasht within and without. Alle 
houses which till now are covered 
with reed or rush, let them be plais- 
tered within eight days and let those 
which shall not be plaistered within 
that time be demolished. And let alley 
houses in which brewing or baking is 
done be plaistered within and with- 
out, that they may be safe from fire. 

The Operative Plasterers and Ce- 
ment Finishers International Union 
started its existence in this country 75 
years ago, founded and fostered by a 
small group of mechanics of the trade 
who emigrated to this country from 
their native lands, the British Isles, 
France, Germany and Italy. 

Those who came from England, 
Ireland and Scotland predominated 


and they came with a knowledge of 
Trade Unionism and it was not long 
before they had this organization 
started and on its way. 

We all know and appreciate the up- 
hill fight these pioneers of our indus- 
try had to face—12 hour days with 
$2.00 a day—they were real Trade 
Union Heroes—men like Paddy 
Grimes of New York who met by 
candle light with our never to be for- 
gotten Sam Gompers. They met in 
cellars, not Labor Temples, in cel- 
lars and paved the way for the tem- 
ples in which we meet. It was under 
these circumstances that our Magna 
Carta was written. Coming into a 
later day we find men at the head of 
this InternationalUnion whose names 
are legend wherever union men do 
gather, and they are such as John 
Donlin of Chicago, Edward Mc- 
Givern of Boston, Peter Cook of New 
York, Tom Scully of Middletown, 
Ohio, and William O’Keefe of St. 
Louis. 

It is our task to try to keep the 
faith with these men who lived for the 
advancement of their brother mem- 
bers whom they represented and our 
efforts have not been in vain. This 
International Union has held its own 
all during the depression and while it 
had its bad effects in decimating the 
ranks of our Union, we are in a posi- 
tion today to make this report—that 
our Union has not only held its own 
but has made rapid strides within the 
last two years financially, numerically, 
morally and always did retain its mil- 
itancy. 

It has been reported that this or- 
ganization has more of its member- 
ship working the six hour day than 
any other one of the Building Trades 

















MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 


International Unions. Forty-eight per 
cent of the members are now working 
the six hour day. 

One dollar an hour is the minimum 
rate of wages received by some few 
locals. All of the rest of nearly 600 
locals are receiving in some cities 
$1.25, in others $1.50 and in others 
$2.00 an hour. 

This International Union has paid 
out in death benefits since 1898 up 
to date the sum of $1,532,766.25. 

We have agreements in every large 
city and most of the small ones with 
our contractors for wages and hours 
and working conditions that is within 
our jurisdiction. 

We are in favor of arbitration in 
all cases, we are members of the Build- 
ing Trades Department, and endeavor 
to carry out our obligations to that 
body as well as to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

We are not in sympathy with juris- 
dictional disputes. We believe there 
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should be a tribunal to settle them 
without strikes. However we will 
not stand idly by and allow any part 
of our work to be taken away from 
us by those who do not believe in 
abiding by decisions of boards set 
up to settle such matters. 

This International Union has con- 
tributed much of its officers’ time to 
committee work for President Green 
and the American Federation of 
Labor and intend to continue to do so. 

In closing allow me as the General 
President of this International Union 
to extend the greetings and best wishes 
in this, our Diamond Jubilee Year, 
to the American Federation of Labor 
and trust that before another year 
has passed that those who seek to split 
the ranks of the American Federation 
of Labor will have seen the light, and 
will be back in our fold, One Union 
indivisible. 

M. J. COLLERAN, 
General President. 





AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North 
America has made a greater degree of 
progress during the past three years 
than at any other time during its his- 
tory. Its growth has been substan- 
tial; a permanent structure has been 
builded; wages, generally, have been 
increased; hours have been greatly 
reduced ; vacations with pay have been 
established for virtually the entire 
membership. Senority rights have 
been established, as well as a guaran- 
teed work week for approximately 
50 per cent of the total national mem- 
bership. 


An average weekly wage of $35.00 
has been established in the retail field, 
while a base rate of 621%4¢ per hour 
has been established in the packing 
plant field, with an average hourly 
pay for the packing plant workers ap- 
proximating 75¢ per hour. 

Strictly union or closed shop agree- 
ments have been signed for 80 per 
cent of the total national membership. 
In the retail field the progress has 
been little less than phenomenal. A 
contract has been entered into with 
the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers which is the representa- 
tive organization of the independent 
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market owners throughout the nation 
that gives our International Union a 
virtual closed shop in, approximately, 
20,000 stores operated by the Asso- 
ciation members. 

Six thousand (6,000) of the nine 
thousand (9,000) meat cutters em- 
ployed by The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company are now work- 
ing under strictly union agreements 
and there is the likelihood that within 
the next six months this giant chain, 
from the standpoint of our organiza- 
tion, will have been thoroughly 
brought into line. 

We also have succeeded in nego- 
tiating satisfactory union agreements 
with the First National Stores in New 
England, the American Stores operat- 
ing in Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey and the B. H. Kroger 
Company for more than 3,000 of the 
4,000 meat cutters they employ. 

We have all chain store systems 
operating on the West Coast, includ- 
ing the largest of them, Safeway 
Stores, giving our organization ex- 
clusive rights in each and all of these 
chain store systems. 

More than 400 independent meat 
packers throughout the nation have 
signed with us very liberal and strictly 
union agreements. We have broken 
into the field of the four large packers 
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and have most of the Cudahy & Com. 
pany plants thoroughly organized, as 
well as thirteen plants of Armour & 
Company, and in all of the localities 
where we have succeeded in union- 
izing the employees of these two 
great packing concerns we have ne- 
gotiated fair and reasonable con. 
tracts. 

We are giving splendid service to 
the smaller as well as the larger of 
our local unions with an organizing 
staff of 83 trained men picked di- 
rectly from the industry. 

We have a national membership of 
112,000 enrolled upon our member- 
ship, with approximately 79,000 paid 
up in their dues for the current month. 
Our mortuary fund, strike fund and 
retirement fund for officials and em- 
ployees of the International Union 
are all in excellent financial condition. 

We have had some source of irri- 
tation, especially in the large packing 
plant field, but we are breaking down 
this opposition because of the empty 
promises made the workers. 

As usual during the summer months 
we are suffering the customary slump 
in business but by the end of 1939 we 
confidently anticipate that 30,000 ad- 
ditional will be enrolled. 

PATRICK E. GORMAN, 
President. 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF FIREMEN AND 
OILERS 


I am very pleased to report to you 
that our organization has made won- 
derful progress in the past six or 
seven years. We have secured closed 
shop agreements in several industries 
throughout the country with substan- 


tial increases in wages and shortening 
of hours. I feel between 75 per cent 
and 80 per cent of our membership 
are enjoying the five-day week and 
vacations with pay. ‘This indeed is 
quite a step toward progress for the 
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membership of our Brotherhood as 
many of our members were forced to 
work seven days a week, some of 
them as many as eighty-four hours 
per week. 

I am also glad to report the prog- 
ress which has been made on the rail- 
roads throughout the country. While 
I do not have the exact figures at hand, 
I believe we have about 85 per cent of 


the roads in this country and Canada 
now under agreements with our Inter- 
national Brotherhood. 

We have made substantial gains in 
membership in this period of time 
and have bettered the conditions of all 
whom we represent. 

Joun F. McNamara, 
President. 





ORDER OF SLEEPING CAR CONDUCTORS 


In recounting progress made by 
our International Union, we should 
like to cite the following as outstand- 
ing achievements since our organiza- 
tion on February 20, 1918: 

Fought and defeated company 
union following Federal control of 
Carriers. 

Secured first national agreement 
with The Pullman Company, our only 
employer, effective January 1, 1922. 


Agreement improved and revised ef- 
fective December 4, 1923. Present 
agreement effective December 1, 
1936. During this period wages were 
increased approximately 120 per cent. 
Membership has remained at about 
90 per cent from the beginning. 
Chief Executive is member of Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association. 
M. S. WARFIELD, 
President. 





INTERNATIONAL UNION, PROGRESSIVE MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The International Union, Progres- 
sive Mine Workers of America, since 
its afhliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on April 28, 1938, 
has been consistently and vigorously 
devoting its fullest efforts toward or- 
ganizing the coal miners into the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America, 
which would accord them an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the benefits and priv- 
ileges of democratic unionism, such 
as forms the basis of the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America and Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Membership drives were launched 
at the outset throughout West Vir- 
ginia, Kansas, west Kentucky, also 


Arkansas and Oklahema, and the 
soft and hard coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. Shortly after the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America member- 
ship drive was launched in west Ken- 
tucky, and on August 20, 1938, the 
west Kentucky miners, who formerly 
were members of the Independent 
Miners Union of west Kentucky, en- 
tered into a merger with the Inter- 
national Union, Progressive Mine 
Workers of America and were char- 
tered by the Progressive Mine Work- 
ers of America as District No. 5 and 
all local unions therein, numbering 
twenty (20) in all, were also char- 
tered separately as P. M. W. of A., 
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local unions under jurisdiction of Dis- 
trict No. 5. 

This District No. 5 is functioning 
as a self-sustaining district with ap- 
proximately 2,500 members in all. 

District No. 5 has a contract which 
is in full force and effect and which 
will continue until 1940. The con- 
tract bears the approval of its entire 
membership. 

As a result of our membership 
drives in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, upwards of 80,000 mine workers 
employed in and around the mines, 
were enrolled in the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America. Upon enroll- 
ment of the majority of mine workers 
at the particular mine, Progressive 
Mine Worker local unions were duly 
organized, established and chartered. 
Owners of all mines in these fields, 
numbering 224, were notified on sev- 
eral occasions prior to the expiration 
of the contract in effect with the 
U. M. W., to the effect that the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers had been des- 
ignated by the majorities as their col- 
lective bargaining agent and that as 
such the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America demanded they negotiate 
their future contracts with the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers as to wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. 
In each instance the employer ignored 
the notices served. 

Following this illegal procedure on 
the part of the mine owners so noti- 
fied, the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America then filed petitions for 
investigation and certification, also 
unfair labor practice charges, against 
many of these coal companies where 
the Progressive Mine Workers rep- 
resented majorities, with the National 
Labor Relations Board; some of 
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these cases having been filed as early 
as July and August, 1938, immedi- 
ately following enrollment of the ma- 
jority mine workers into Progressive 
Mine Workers of America member- 
ship and upon establishment of the 
new local unions; other cases being 
filed with the Labor Board against 
certain coal companies after the com- 
panies had negotiated renewal con- 
tracts in face of the legal notices hay- 
ing been served upon them embracing 
our legitimate demands. We learned, 
however, to our dismay, that the 
Labor Board was quite obviously em- 
ploying dilatory tactics inasmuch as 
the Board refused to try the cases we 
filed with the Board during the early 
part of the Progressive Mine Work- 
ers membership drives. 

This is particularly true in West 
Virginia where the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America has cases on file 
with the Labor Board for more than 
a year and which are yet to be heard 
by the Board and disposed of in ac- 
cordance with the Wagner Act. 

During this intervening period 
when the Progressive Mine Workers 
cases were pending before the Labor 
Board and following the negotiating 
of the renewal contracts between 
these operators and the C. I. O- 
U. M. W., subsequent to the recent 
Appalachian wage negotiations, cer- 
tain West Virginia coal companies 
resorted to deliberately discharging 
many employees, particularly officers 
of the Progressive Mine Workers 
local unions and leading influential 
members of the local unions solely be- 
cause they refused to comply with the 
companies’ request that they join the 
U. M. W., as a condition of employ- 
ment. 

Concerning Pennsylvania — All 
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cases that the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America had filed with 
the Labor Board, except two, namely, 
the Alden Coal Company Case and 
the Stevens Coal Company Case, both 
of which are set for hearing on Sep- 
tember 7th, were dismissed by the 
Labor Board following brief investi- 
gations, in face of majorities the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers represented 
and in face of the cases where the 
Progressive Mine Workers had very 
substantial majorities which, under 
the provisions of the Wagner Act 
justified the holding of an election. 

In Arkansas and Oklahoma the 
Labor Board representative has in- 
dicated that the cases filed against 
the Arkansas-Oklahoma companies 
would be dismissed on the basis of the 
Labor Board’s ruling and decision in 
the Alston Coal Company Case above 
mentioned, even though in all cases 
filed against the Arkansas-Oklahoma 
operators, the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America is in strong ma- 
jorities and in possession of authentic 
evidence and signed membership 
cards proving these contentions. 

The Progressive Mine Workers of 
America membership drives are being 
vigorously conducted in the above 
named fields, including Harlan 
County of east Kentucky, as a result 
of which further and great substan- 
tial progress is anticipated. 
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Thus, briefly stated, it can be read- 
ily seen that all the efforts the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America 
has put forth has been to a very large 
extent counteracted by the conduct 
and decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The action of the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
by its decision, is preventing the mine 
workers and the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America from enjoying 
those fundamental and elemental 
rights to which we are entitled under 
the various provisions of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. 

Illinois District No. 1, Progressive 
Mine Workers of America, affliated 
with the International Union, has an 
approximate membership of 35,000. 
Renewal contracts were just recently 
negotiated between District No. 1 
and the Illinois Coal Producers As- 
sociation providing a $6.00 basic 
wage and improved working condi- 
tions covering all mines throughout 
the state which are under jurisdiction 
of District No. 1, Progressive Mine 
Workers of America, and its affili- 
ated local unions; the contract to re- 
main in effect until March 31, 1941, 
and which was ratified by a referen- 
dum vote of the entire membership 
throughout the District. 


Jor Ozanic, 
President. 





UPHOLSTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Upholsterers’ International 
Union was organized in 1892 in Chi- 
cago, Ill., as a result of a combina- 
tion of a handful of Upholsterers’ 
Locals located in the East and the 
Midwest sections of the country. 


First International President of the 
organization was Anton J. Engel. 
The new International grew slowly 
but securely, and by 1907, it had 
forty-one local unions with 2,900 
members. In that year, Anton J. 
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Engel was succeeded by James H. 
Hatch as International President, 
and because of the development in 
the industry, by this time the Inter- 
national Union had recognized the 
subdivision of the upholstering in- 
dustry into a number of well defined 
crafts. Specialization and the growth 
of consumer demand for work there- 
tofore covered by the all embracing 
term of “upholsterer” had brought 
about the recognition of special 
crafts. The division then fell chiefly 
into three; General upholsterers, 
mattress makers and carpet and lin- 
oleum layers. Since then the craft 
division has greatly increased. 
During the regime of James H. 
Hatch, the roster of local unions 
grew to 74, and the membership of 
the International Union to 6,200. 
The next International President was 
William Kohn. During his term of 
office, the International Union con- 
tinued its growth and development, 
reaching an approximate strength of 
one hundred local unions with a mem- 
bership of 10,000. He held office 
until 1931 when James H. Hatch 
again took office for a period of six 
years. In 1937 the present Inter- 
national President, Sal B. Hoffmann 
was elected at the Cleveland, Ohio 
convention of the organization, which 
was the largest in the history of the 
Upholsterers’ International Union. 
He is the youngest International Pres- 
ident ever to head the organization, 
and is today one of the youngest men 
to hold such a responsible position in 
the American Federation of Labor. 
A native of Philadelphia, Pa., he 
joined Wholesale Upholsterers’ Lo- 
cal Union No. 77 in that city as an 
apprentice in November 1920, at 
which time he was eighteen years of 


age. Within a few months after be- 
coming a member of the local union, 
the local became involved in a general 
strike, and the membership recog. 
nizing his energy and ability, en- 
trusted him with the highly important 
task of the chairmanship of the 
picket committee. When the general 
strike ended victoriously, Sal B. Hoff- 
mann became the financial secretary 
of the local union, and thereafter in 
rapid succession, served as executive 
board member, business representa- 
tive, and president of the local 
union. By 1925, his reputation as 
a progressive Trade Union leader 
had attracted the attention of the 
International Union with the result 
that he became a general organizer 
for the International. In 1926, he 
returned to Philadelphia to resume 
the office of business agent of his 
Local Union, which office he held 
until his election to the office of Inter- 
national President of the Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union in 1937. 
In the meanwhile, he had also served 
as a member of the General Execu- 
tive Board of the International 
Union, and as organizer and execu- 
tive secretary of the North Atlantic 
States Council No. 1, of which he was 
the founder and which was the model 
on which basis similar councils have 
been established by the Upholsterers’ 
International Union throughout the 
country, in order to better promote 
cooperation and to enhance the or- 
ganizing strength of local unions in 
their territories. Since assuming of- 
fice, President Hoffmann has been put 
to the test of fire. Almost immedi- 
ately after his election, a disloyal 
group in New York City endeavored 
to seize the International Union and 
to drag it away from the A. F. of L., 
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against the will of the membership 
of the rank and file. Due to the 
prompt and energetic action of Presi- 
dent Hoffmann, the plot was foiled 
and the Upholsterers’ International 
Union continued its loyal affiliation 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. Shortly thereafter, a long 
standing jurisdictional controversy 
was diplomatically brought to a close 
with consideration for the best inter- 
ests of a section of the membership 
of the International; that is, those 
members engaged in carpet and lin- 
oleum laying. They were trans- 
ferred to the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, which organization in turn trans- 
ferred to the Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union, furniture varnishers 
and window trimmers that it had 
organized, but who belonged under 
jurisdiction of the Upholsterers’ In- 
ternational Union. 

Despite the battle within our union, 
and the infinitely greater battle with 
the economic depression since 1937, 
the Upholsterers’ International 
Union has made tremendous head- 


way. It has today 150 local unions 
from coast to coast with a member- 
ship of 35,000. It is the only Inter- 
national Union which finances the 
activities of its six district councils 
by a rebate from per capita tax from 
its local unions. The last two 
years, special research, educational, 
and union label departments have 
been established, and its campaign 
for the use of the Union Label on the 
products manufactured in plants em- 
ploying the members of the organ- 
ization has met with such success as 
to attract attention throughout the 
labor movement. The Upholsterers’ 
International Union Label now ap- 
pears on upholstered furniture, cur- 
tain drapes, draperies, awnings, 
shades, venetian blinds, mattresses, 
bedding, caskets, and window dis- 
plays. The International Union also 
issues a publication known as the 
Upholsterers’ Journal, which is cir- 
culated direct to the home of each and 
every member. 


SAL B. HorrMann, 
President. 





INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ UNION OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


While the principal function of a 
labor union is the establishing of 
wages commensurate with the serv- 
ices rendered, reasonable hours of 
work and decent conditions of em- 
ployment, many of these organiza- 
ticns are also active in creating fur- 
ther opportunity for their members 
and in providing security against un- 
employment, sickness and death. 

The International Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Union of North America, and its 
subordinate locals, are well advanced 


in this regard. Recent tabulations by 
the International indicate that 25 per 
cent of its 10,000 members are em- 
ployed on a 35-hour weekly basis, 45 
per cent on a 37%4-hour weekly basis, 
and the remaining on a 40-hour basis; 
while approximately 95 per cent are 
enjoying the benefits of a 5-day week, 
although many plants operate seven 
days to service newspaper require- 
ments. 

A recent release by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Census, after a comprehen- 
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sive survey, rated the photo-engrav- 
ing industry as providing the highest 
annual wage of any industry in the 
United States. Minimum weekly 
wages range from $55.00 to $78.00 
per week with a great percentage of 
the members receiving premium 
wages in excess of the minimums pro- 
vided in agreements. 

In view of the high degree of or- 
ganization which prevails in the 
photo-engraving industry, the record 
and accomplishments of the Union 
as above indicated speak volumes for 
collective bargaining. 

The work of the photo-engraver is 
to produce printing plates by photo- 
reproductive processes, for all meth- 
ods of printing, viz., relief, intaglio, 
planographic and offset. Accord- 
ingly, all illustrations and pictures in 
one or more colors appearing in 
newspapers, magazines, catalogues, 
books and pamphlets of all descrip- 
tion, are the product of the photo- 
engraver. 

In view of the highly technical na- 
ture of the photo-engraving process 
and the many intricate problems con- 
tinually arising, the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union maintains a 
Technical Service Bureau for the 
benefit of its members and the indus- 
try. This department has gained 
considerable renown and_ received 
much favorable commendation, not 
only in this country and Canada, but 
in many foreign countries as well. 

In a number of cities local unions 
conduct technical trade schools for 
the benefit of journeymen members 
and training classes for apprentices. 
Attendance at these latter classes is 
made compulsory two evenings each 
week during the school term, and for 
the entire 6-year period of appren- 


ticeship. Here the apprentices are 
instructed in art, free-hand drawing, 
color, optics, chemistry and other re. 
lated subjects necessary to become a 
proficient photo-engraving craftsman. 

The scope of the Technical Bureau 
of the International Union will be 
better understood when pointing out 
that 1,518 problems of workers and 
employers were analyzed during the 
past year. The apprentice training 
classes have, in some instances, been 
in operation for a period of twenty 
years. 

Following is the record of benefits 
paid during the last fiscal year by 
International and local unions: 


International Union 


Strike and Lockout Benefits........ $36,448.05 
Tuberculosis Benefits .............. 18,017.00 
on ee 24,400.00 


Insurance (Premiums Paid) ........ 121,537.13 


Total International Benefits Paid 
(June 1st, 1938 to May 31st, 1939. .$200,402.18 


Local Unions 


Unemployment Benefits........... $1,154,950.05 
UII, on io. oie sacs cesasneees 23,815.19 
MUON IRM. 5. on soe caw ss ons 51,665.00 


Total Local Benefits Paid (June 
Ist, 1938 to May 31st, 1939) .... $1,230,430.24 


International and Local 


Total International and Local Ben- 
efits Paid (June 1st, 1938 to May 
MAND creas aku ca ey einien $1,430,832.42 


All journeymen members and ap- 
prentices from their second year of 
indenture are insured by the Interna- 
tional Union under a group policy 
with the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company in the amount of $1,000.00, 
in addition to a $200.00 funeral bene- 
fit for journeymen. Local unions, in 
a number of instances, provide addi- 
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tional insurance ranging from $50.00 
to $1,500.00. 

The full significance of the fore- 
going tabulation of benefits and 
amounts paid, will be better under- 
stood when taking into consideration 
the fact that the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union is composed of but 
10,500 journeymen and 1,000 ap- 
prentices. 


The International Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Union carries on considerable 
label promotion work, in connection 
with its own label and that of the 
Allied Printing Trades Association, 
with which it is affliated. Its motto 
is Educate — Advocate — Organize. 


Epwarp J. Voz, 
President. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND 
RAILWAY MAIL LABORERS 


I wish to say that during the last 
year and one-half that we have rein- 
stated about ten old branches and 
about twenty new ones and our mem- 
bership has been slowly but surely in- 
creasing. We have given our mem- 
bers better service; we have started 
our own monthly paper which gives 
each one a much more interesting 
amount of news and keeps our mem- 
bers much closer together. 


The cooperation that we have re- 
ceived from the affiliated organiza- 
tions and from the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been wonderful and helpful. 

Our legislative program was not 
completely realized but we moved 
forward in many of our objectives. 


CHARLEs E. Gipson, 
President. 





BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS 
MOVES FORWARD 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters is steadily moving forward. 
After a long, hard and difficult fight 
of twelve years, the Brotherhood 
won a national election against The 
Pullman Company Union, under the 
supervision of the National Media- 
tion Board by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of 6,000 to 1,400 and signed 
a wage agreement with The Pullman 
Company, August 25, 1937. 

This agreement brought some $2,- 
000,060 in wages and working con- 
ditions to the families of the Pullman 
porters. The wage increase was 


$12.00 a month, with a 240 work- 
month, together with sound grievance 
and claims rules, and rules regulating 
the strict observance of the seniority 
rights of the porters, attendants and 
maids. 

Under the agreement of the old 
company union known as the plan 
of employee representation, a Pull- 
man porter was fired first and given 
a mock hearing afterward before a 
committee made up of representatives 
of the management and porters who 
were always afraid to fight for a fel- 
low worker lest they incur the ill-will 
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of the superintendent who had the 
power to fire them just as he had the 
porter on whose grievance the com- 
mittee of the company union sat in 
judgment. 

But today, under the Brotherhood’s 
agreement, rule number 50 provides 
that an employee shall not be dis- 
ciplined, suspended or discharged 
without a hearing. This is a long, 
long way from the old company union 
days of summary discharges for the 
slightest dereliction from duty, with a 
hearing dependent upon the whim of 
the management that had a plentiful 
supply of stool-pigeons to “frame” 
porters who showed trade union ten- 
dencies. 

The first-in and first-out rule in 
the present agreement gives all extra 
porters, attendants and maids a fair 
deal in the assignment of runs. 
Whereas, under the company union 
the “company men” regardless of 
whether they were first in or not were 
given special favors on the so-called 
“cream assignments”. All company 
union favoritism is now done away 
with and the porters hold the status 
of free, independent bona fide trade 
union workers who recognize the 
necessity of giving a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay. 

Now, the application of the prin- 
ciple of union-management coopera- 
tion with the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters and The Pullman 
Company is moving apace. Grievance 
committees of local divisions of the 
Brotherhood in some sixty or more 
Pullman districts in sixty or more 
cities, stretching from coast to coast 
conduct day to day negotiations that 
result in the settlement of hundreds 
of grievances and claims for the 
porters, attendants and maids, en- 
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abling the members of the Brother- 
hood to collect thousands of dollars 
from the management because of 
misinterpretations and misapplica- 
tions of certain rules of the agree- 
ment. 

Realizing that the rates of pay and 
rules governing working conditions 
were not secure until other carriers 
employing sleeping car porters were 
brought into collective bargaining 
agreement relations with the Brother- 
hood, an organization campaign was 
launched among the employes of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad and The Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad. As a result of the organ- 
ization drive, the Brotherhood won 
the right as the duly authorized agent 
to represent this class of employes in 
the making and maintenance of agree- 
ments concerning rates of pay and 
working rules. Today, the Brother- 
hood holds signed agreements with 
the Milwaukee and Soo Line Rail- 
roads that have placed the wages and 
working conditions upon a plane com- 
parable with the Pullman porters, 
attendants and maids. 

In May, 1939, the Brotherhood 
was certified by the National Media- 
tion Board to represent the Parlor 
Car, Club Car and Coach Porters in 
the employ of the Chicago and North 
Western Railroad, and a wage agree- 
ment will soon be negotiated. 

In harmony with the continuous 
growth, development and expansion 
of the Brotherhood, and as a result 
of requests from train porters and 
brakemen-porters operating on vari- 
ous railroads throughout the country, 
an application was made to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for jurisdiction over 
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train and brakemen-porters. Last 
February, in Miami, Florida, the Ex- 
ecutive Council granted the Brother- 
hood jurisdiction over train and 
brakeman-porters. The Brotherhood 
is now carrying on a nation-wide cam- 
paign to organize train and brakeman 
porters and these workers are joining 
the Brotherhood all over the country. 
The federal labor unions that em- 
brace as members train and brakeman 
porters are transferring their mem- 
bership to the Brotherhood and be- 
coming a part of our International. 

Plans are now afoot to negotiate 
wage agreements for train and brake- 
man porters on several of the rail- 
roads in the near future that do not 
now possess agreements. 

In addition to federal labor unions 
of train porters No. 20672 of Mem- 


phis, Tenn., No. 21306 of Atlanta, 
Ga., No. 21599 of San Antonio, 
Texas, No. 21630 of Fort Worth, 
Texas, No. 21458 of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., No. 21711 of St. Louis, Mo., 
No. 21718 of Texarkana, Texas, No. 
21933 of New Orleans, over which 
jurisdiction was granted the Brother- 
hood by the Executive Council, the 
Brotherhood has established train 
porters locals in Richmond, Va., com- 
posed of Atlantic Coast Line, South- 
ern Railroad and Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg and Potomac porters and 
in Jacksonville, Florida, which in- 
cludes porters on the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Florida East Coast. 
The future is bright for a growing 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
A. Puitip RANDOLPH, 
International President. 





BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND 
PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA 


The progress made by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica—the past few—of its fifty-three 
years’ existence is indeed most re- 
markable; particularly in view of the 
adverse economic conditions that have 
prevailed. 

Our organizing campaigns and our 
progress in general have been re- 
tarded to a great extent because of 
scarcity of work. But in spite of this 
fact we show a substantial gain dur- 
ing 1938 and 1939. At present we 
have a membership of 116,296, while 
our goal by June 1, 1940, is 120,000. 

We have experienced compara- 
tively little difficulty in signing agree- 
ments and in no one instance have 
wage scales been reduced or working 


hours increased; in fact we have in 
the majority of places, succeeded in 
establishing higher wages and shorter 
working hours. 

At present we are most especially 
interested in establishing the six-hour 
day; realizing as we do that this, in 
itself, will not solve the unemployment 
problem but it will relieve the situa- 
tion temporarily by distributing work 
among a greater number of our mem- 
bers. 

We are all cognizant of the fact 
that until such time as a building pro- 
gram becomes a definite factor—uni- 
versally —throughout the United 
States—the painters as well as all 
other building trades mechanics will 
be confronted with the problem of un- 
employment. 
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During the past few months we 
have had to contend with dual organi- 
zations and in our program for the 
future we will outline a plan of proce- 
dure whereby it will be possible to 
combat these dual organizations. 

High and exorbitant initiation fees 
must be abolished and the local unions 
must be instructed to conduct their af- 
fairs in a strictly business-like man- 
ner and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Labor; using their economic and poli- 
tical strength to combat the enemies 
of organized labor. 

The members affiliated with our 
International Organization are mili- 
tant and progressive; taking a leading 
part in the different programs in- 
stituted by the Central Labor Unions 
and Building and Construction Trades 
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Councils in their respective localities, 

We maintain a staff of represen- 
tatives who at all times are in a posi- 
tion to render adequate service to our 
local unions on short notice. While 
we have need for many more repre- 
sentatives, unfortunately our funds 
at present entirely prohibit. 

The General Officers of our Inter- 
national Brotherhood although not 
entirely satisfied with the progress 
that is being made are proud of the 
fact that we are steadily and surely 
forging ahead in high hope and an- 
ticipation of establishing a much 
greater International Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America. 


L. P. LInDELoF, 
General President. 





NATIONAL FEL*ERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


The reports of officers to the con- 
vention of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, which will be 
held in Houston, Texas, September 
4-9, 1939, will record the largest 
membership in the history of any post 
office clerks’ organization. 

Organized as a national organiza- 
tion in August 1906, the history of 
the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks has been one of steady 
progress, not only in membership, 
but also in service to and concessions 
for its members. 

This organization was the first na- 
tional organization of civil service 
workers to affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It had its 
inception when a group of clerks in 
the mailing division of the Chicago 
Post Office organized a local union 


and affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as Federal Labor 
Union No. 8703 in October 1900. 
The idea of Government employees 
affiliating with organized workers of 
other crafts was a rather novel one 
at that time and was frowned upon 
generally by Government officials and 
the public. This Chicago group, 
however, despairing of making any 
progress as an isolated body, were 
desperate and willing to take what 
was generally considered to be an ex- 
tremely radical step. In the six years 
following their organization, similar 
locals were formed at San Francisco, 
California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, in the order 
named. It was the representatives 
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of these seven locals that met in 
Chicago in 1906 to organize the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. 

With salaries, hours, and many 
other matters entering into the con- 
ditions of postal employees deter- 
mined by legislation, it was obvious 
to the pioneers of this movement that 
the support and cooperation of the 
great mass of organized Labor was 
essential in order to secure the favor- 
able public opinion that is essential 
to secure desired legislation. 

The first major objective of the 
afiliated national organization was 
the abrogation of the nefarious “gag” 
orders that had been issued by Presi- 
dents Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. 
Those orders prohibited Government 
employees from carrying on any ac- 
tivity, individually or collectively, 
seeking to increase their compensa- 
tion or to improve their conditions 
of labor. They were prohibited from 
appealing to Congress or from giv- 
ing any information to any Commit- 
tee of Congress or to any member of 
Congress regarding their conditions. 

The fight to remove the “‘gag”’ was 
a long and bitter one. Oscar F. 
Nelson, who was removed from the 
service while serving as president of 
Local No. 1, of Chicago in 1910, was 
elected president of the national or- 
ganization in September of that year. 
He immediately devoted his major 
activities to securing the abolishment 
of the “gag”. In that he was given 
the wholehearted support of Presi- 
dent Gompers and Secretary Mor- 
rison of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Finally, the Lloyd-LaFollette act 
was enacted as a rider on the postal 
appropriation bill and approved 


August 1912. That act restored to 
Government employees the right to 
petition Congress and the right to 
organize and to make their organiza- 
tions effective by affiliation with other 
organized workers. 

Other organized groups of postal 
and civil service employees followed 
the example of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, 
the Railway Mail Association, and 
the National Federation of Federal 
Employees affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in 1917. 
The National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers affliated in 1920 and 
the National Association of Post 
Office and Railway Mail Laborers 
and the National Association of Spe- 
cial Delivery Messengers affiliated in 
1937. The National Federation of 
Federal Employees withdrew from 
the American Federation of Labor in 
1931 and was succeeded by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. 

When the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks was formed in 
1906, the average salary of a post 
office clerk was $615.72 per year, or 
$11.84 per week. There was no limit 
to the number of hours per day nor 
the number of days per week they 
could be required to work and a 
twelve to fifteen hour day and seven 
day week was not unusual. They 
were allowed, however, a vacation 
of fifteen days per year after one 
year’s service. 

Since affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor and with the 
support and cooperation of its mil- 
lions of members, the pest office clerks 
as well as all other postal employees 
have made steady progress. Upward 
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revisions of salaries were secured in 
1907, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1925. 
The vacation of 15 days was made 
“exclusive of Sundays and Holidays” 
in 1907 and “exclusive of Saturdays, 
Sundays, and Holidays” in 1939. 

An eight-within-ten-hour law was 
enacted in 1912 and the 44-hour week 
secured in 1931 and the Five-day 
Week in 1935. 

A law providing for compensatory 
time for Sunday work was secured in 
1912 and for Holidays in 1916. 

Sick leave with pay was secured in 
1920 and this law was liberalized in 
1922 and again in 1928. 

A higher rate for overtime was 
secured in 1925 and a ten per cent 
wage differential for night work in 
1928. 

The Compensation for Injury law 
was enacted in 1916 and liberalized 
in 1924, 1927, and 1936. The Civil 
Service Retirement Act was secured 
in 1920 after the organizations affil- 
iated with the American Federation 
of Labor formed the Joint Confer- 
ence on Retirement and presented a 
unified proposal to Congress. An- 
nuities were increased in 1926 and 
in 1930 and seventeen other liberaliz- 
ing amendments have been secured. 

The hourly rate for substitute post 
office clerks which was established in 
1907 was increased in 1917, 1918, 
1919, and 1925. A law granting 
sick leave and vacation to substitutes 
was passed in the closing days of the 
last session of Congress. 

After the economic upheaval of 
1929 and the resulting popular clamor 
for a drastic reduction of Government 
expenditures, the postal employees, 
along with all other workers suffered 
the reduction in wages and abridge- 
ment of other privileges consequent 


upon the several so-called Economy 
Acts. The task of rebuilding was 
immediately begun. Through a plan 
of publicity to restore favorable pub- 
lic opinion and the splendid support 
given by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, salaries and other conditions 
were restored and even some improve- 
ments made. 

While this steady progress has been 
made in remedial legislation, there 
has been also a nearly corresponding 
improvement in personnel relation- 
ships and administration. Greatest 
progress in this direction has been 
made during the more recent years. 
No longer is the right to organize 
or to affiliate with other organized 
workers, or the right to pursue all 
legitimate activities of organization 
questioned by administrative officials. 
The use of the strike or picketing is 
neither proper nor practicable in deal- 
ing with the Government. The con- 
stitution of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks contains the 
following declaration: “We recog- 
nize the fact that legislation and not 
strike is the last resort in the adjust- 
ment of our grievances, and there- 
fore, we oppose strikes in the Postal 
Service.” There has never been a 
strike or threat of strike on the part 
of a group of organized postal em- 
ployees affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The only 
stoppages of work or semblance of 
strikes in the postal service have been 
by unorganized workers or unafil- 
iated organizations. 

Almost daily contacts between offi- 
cers of the afhliated organizations 
and officials of the postal service have 
resulted in improved mutual under- 
standing and the satisfactory adjust- 
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ment of thousands of complaints and 
grievances. 

That post office clerks recognize 
the value of the service rendered to 
them by the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks and the American 
Federation of Labor is attested by 
the fact that, although it is a strictly 
voluntary organization, five out of 
every seven post office clerks in the 
postal service, or a total of 45,625, 
are members of the N. F. P. O. C. 
It now has members in over 3,500 
post offices, in every state of the 
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Union, and in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. State or District Fed- 
erations are in existence in every state 
except Nevada, and in the island of 
Puerto Rico. The present member- 
ship is an increase of 4,552 over that 
at the last convention in 1937. The 
national convention this year is as- 
sured of the largest delegation ever 
to attend a post office clerks’ conven- 
tion and for the first time will have 
delegates from Hawaii and Puerto 


Rico. 
Leo E. GEorGE, 


President. 





INTERNATIONAL MOLDERS’ UNION OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


Eighty years ago, on July sth, 
1859, a convention of molders was 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., with thirty- 
five delegates from different sections 
of the United States present. At this 
meeting the Molders’ Union was 
formed and W. C. Rae was elected 
president. 

Foundry conditions and wages were 
deplorable and in the organization’s 
efforts to correct some of these condi- 
tions many strikes took place. These 
strikes were of benefit to the molders, 
bringing about changed conditions 
with the result that the Molders’ 
Union grew and established local 
unions in all of the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 

There have been twenty-eight con- 
ventions of the Molders’ Union since 
its establishment and at each succeed- 
ing convention progress has been re- 
ported. 

In 1880 the National Death Bene- 
fit fund was created. In 1895 the 
National Sick Benefit fund was estab- 


lished and since the establishment of 
these two funds the Molders’ Union 
has paid $25,567,171.48 in Strike, 
Sick and Death Benefits up to and in- 
cluding March 31, 1939. 

In the early days of the organiza- 
tion the stove industry was a very im- 
portant part of the molding trade. 
After many years of strife between 
the stove manufacturers and the In- 
ternational Molders’ Union a Na- 
tional agreement was worked out and 
put into effect in 1891. This National 
agreement is still in force and work- 
ing satisfactorily to both organiza- 
tions. Many independent stove man- 
ufacturers have taken advantage of 
this agreement and are working under 
it with our organization. 

For many years our organization 
has had an Out of Work stamp. This 
has enabled our organization to main- 
tain its membership during depres- 
sions. 

Reductions in wages were put into 
effect by manufacturers during the de- 
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pression of 1930 and 1931. Since 
that time through the activity of the 
organization all of these reductions 
have been restored, and in every large 
foundry center we have agreements 
with local foundrymen covering wages 
and working conditions. These agree- 
ments have been beneficial to foundry- 
men as before these agreements were 
entered into a number of foundries 
paid different rates of wages with the 
result there was a lot of price cutting, 
which resulted in demoralizing the 
foundry industry before the patterns 
reached the foundry. Because of this 
unsatisfactory condition the foundry- 
men are more willing to meet with our 
organization than they were years 
ago for they understand that once an 
agreement is entered into the Mold- 
ers’ Union will insist upon its mem- 
bers living up to the agreement. Be- 
cause of these agreements the Mold- 
ers’ Union at the present time is pay- 
ing less in strike benefits than ever in 
the history of the organization. This 
shows the progress we are making 
in bringing about better organization 
in the foundry industry. Our organi- 
zation gained in membership in 1938 
and there was also a gain in the fi- 
nances of the organization. 


At the convention of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union, held in Chi- 
cago, IIl., in 1934, we extended the 
jurisdiction of the organization to 
take into our Union all employees 
who worked in the foundry engaged 
in the production of castings. Estab- 
lishing a lower rate of dues for the 
unskilled and semi-skilled members. 

The eightieth year of our organi- 
zation shows it in a sound financial 
condition and growing stronger with 
each year. 

Our elected officers are all trained 
men, who have worked for many years 
in the foundry and therefore have the 
practical experience necessary in tak- 
ing up grievances for our members. 

Our Executive Board is composed 
of seven members and meets in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, three or four times each 
year to review the finances of our or- 
ganization and such other matters as 
are brought to their attention. At a 
meeting held in July, 1939, our Execu- 
tive Board was very much gratified 
because of the progress being made 
by the organization. 


Harry STEVENSON, 
President. 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS 


From an administrative point of 
view the practical problem which has 
confronted the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers for the 
last three years has been, how to ab- 
sorb twice as many new members, 
eliminate some old practices, keep 
what is good and feasible in the old 
customs, carry on business as usual, 


make income exceed outgo, and create 
new techniques to meet the newer 
problems incident to our changed 
economy. 

Strictly speaking, all of these ob- 
jectives have been attained by the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers during the last three 
years. Our membership has about 
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tripled inthat time. We have entered 
fields that have always had some or- 
ganization by us, but have not had 
extensive organization: electrical 
manufacturing, utility, and others. 
We have worked out agreements that 
meet newer conditions in these new 
fields, absorbing thousands of new 
members without disturbing the on- 
ward progress of the organization 
and with conferring benefits upon 
these new members. Our member- 
ship is now approximately 200,000. 
We have signed union agreements 
with 300 leading electrical manufac- 
turers. It is a truism now in the elec- 
trical industry that every known 
product can be purchased with the 
I. B. E. W. union label. Every prod- 
uct that goes into the erection of 
buildings of any type can be pur- 
chased with the union label. Radios, 
flashlights, household appliances, 
lamps, refrigerators, fans, stoves and 
sundry other articles are now union 
made. 

With our long time contracts with 
the producers of copper materials, 
it can be emphatically stated that the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has now organized 
from the source of raw materials, 
through the transportation industry, 
through manufacturing, to the con- 
sumer of these goods, and moreover, 
the great field of generational elec- 
tricity is virtually 100 per cent or- 
ganized, 

Prior to this new era, we had long 
time contracts with important elec- 
tric utilities. Some of the newer utili- 
ties which have fallen into the I. B. 
E. W. column are the huge properties 
of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, the largest public utility in the 


world, the New England Power Com- 
pany, the Arkansas Power and Light 
Company, the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, the Kansas City Power and 
Light Company. There are only two 
minor electric utilities on the Pacific 
Coast which are not organized by 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

In the radio broadcasting field, the 
Electrical Workers have recently or- 
ganized the large Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and also have many 
independent radio stations besides. 
The railroad field, long a stronghold 
of the I. B. E. W., has rapidly ex- 
panded to include nearly every rail- 
road in the United States. 

The slogan of the Brotherhood, to 
go where electricity goes, is being ful- 
filled in spirit and letter. At the 
same time, in the building construc- 
tion field, the Brotherhood has made 
great progress. Cities, such as Los 
Angeles, which have been tradition- 
ally non-union, have given huge local 
unions to this organization. There 
are more members in this division of 
our organization than ever before. 

In the field of public power, the 
Electrical Workers have made great 
gains. It is virtually 100 per cent 
organized on the TVA and has con- 
tracts at many other points, such as 
Bonneville. In addition, it has long 
time agreement with the great munic- 
ipal power systems at Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Springfield, Illinois, and 
other points. 

Absorption of great numbers of 
workers in an organization can be 
accomplished with fruitful results 
only if that organization has well de- 
fined procedures. Accomplishment in 
these few years by the International 
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Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


is notable, I believe, because we have 
absorbed these men on an actual pay- 
ing basis and have distributed large 
benefits to them at once. Our union 
has not been disturbed by the incom- 
ing groups, nor have the incoming 
groups failed to benefit. 

For a long time, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
has been an exponent of cooperative 
relations in industry. It has taken 
the position that it will fight militantly 
any invasion of its rights by the em- 
ployer, but when once the employer 
agrees to cooperate with the union, 
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the Brotherhood believes it should 
make as large a return to the em- 
ployer and the industry as it can. 
For 15 years in the electrical construc. 
tion industry, the Council on Indus- 
trial Relations, a kind of supreme 
court, has set up a method of adjust. 
ing disputes. This Council is as- 
sured of a permanent place in this 
branch of the industry, and the 
methods and ideas that cluster around 
have been taken into other branches 
of the industry by agreement. 


D. W. Tracy, 
President. 





UNITED WALL PAPER CRAFTSMEN AND WORKERS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


Prior to 1936 there were Forty- 
one Wall Paper mills in the United 
States—of these, our organization 
had only twelve under our Union Con- 
tract. At that time our membership 
was composed of only the craftsmen 
within this industry. Our working 
membership at that time was about 
two hundred and fifty, our total mem- 
bership was only about five hundred. 

Our organization began a concerted 
drive to unionize the entire wall- 
paper industry in the fall of 1936 and 
in the early spring of 1937 we had 
succeeded in organizing many of 
these non union mills. At this time 
we also saw the advisability of re- 
organizing our union to the extent 
of combining the semi skilled and un- 
skilled workers along with the crafts- 
men. This was effected in August 
1937. A few weeks later, our com- 
bined contract committee was success- 
ful in negotiating a standard form of 
contract, covering all employees in 


the wallpaper industry. Our union 
was successful in having the crafts- 
men’s wages increased four dollars 
per week and the semi- and unskilled 
workers’ wages increased from four 
to eight dollars per week. At the 
same time, we were successful in ob- 
taining two weeks’ vacation for all 
employees for which they received 
one week’s pay. Craftsmen have an 
absolute closed shop, while the semi 
and unskilled workers have a prefer- 
ential closed shop written in our agree- 
ment. Thirty-one Wall Paper mills 
signed our agreement in 1937 which 
was of one year duration. We ne- 
gotiated another agreement in 1938 
which runs until 1941, with the 
proviso that wages, hours and vaca- 
tion pay shall be the only provisions 
open for negotiation annually. In 
the past few months two more Wall 
Paper Mills have signed this same 
agreement bringing the total mills 
operating under our standard form 
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of agreement at the present time to 
thirty-three of the forty-one mills 
in the country. Our organizer is still 
working to bring these remaining 
mills into our fold within the next 
year or so. 

Our membership increased from 
two hundred and fifty active crafts- 
men in 1936 to over eight hundred 
active craftsmen at the present time. 
There are about ninety craftsmen who 
are still unemployed, but these men 
obtain extra shift employment during 
the rush months. 

The semi- and unskilled workers 
who became affiliated with our or- 
ganization in 1937 compose the bulk 
of our membership; there are about 
four thousand who are members. Of 
these, there are approximately thirty- 
five hundred who are active, and the 
remainder also receive employment 
through the rush season in the indus- 
try. Our membership has increased 
from five hundred in 1936 to thirty- 
nine hundred in 1939. 

In order to insure harmony within 
our ranks, provisions were made at 
our Constitutional Convention insur- 
ing an equal number of craftsmen and 
workers on our International Board 
and Executive Committee. Delegates 
to our conventions must also be equal 


so at no time can there be any inequali- 
zation of craftsmen or workers. This 
plan has been in effect for over two 
years. Two conventions and many In- 
ternational and Executive Committee 
meetings have been held. We have at 
no time experienced any difficulty in 
carrying out our business and factional 
disputes have never arisen between 
our crafts and unskilled members. 

Due to the craftsmen receiving 
about double the pay that workers 
receive, provisions have been made 
for craftsmen to pay twice as much 
local dues as a worker pays. Work- 
ers and craftsmen maintain separate 
locals and the per capita tax to the 
International is three times as much 
for each craftsman as it is for a 
worker. 

The International maintains a 
Funeral Benefit system which pays 
$500.00 upon the death of a member, 
each member is assessed fifteen cents 
per death to maintain this fund. We 
feel that with the above statements, 
considering the size of our industry, 
that we are one of the most pro- 
gressive afhliates of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, 
President. 





AMERICAN WIRE WEAVERS PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Wire Weavers’ Pro- 
tective Association cannot claim any 
substantial gains in regard to progress 
through increased membership, be- 
cause our organization has such a 
limited field to draw on for members. 
There are few men in the United 
States who weave fourdrinier wire 


cloth who are not members of our 
organization. We have, however, 
organized our apprentices and help- 
ers. The wire finishers have also been 
organized under the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

We are especially proud of our ac- 
complishment in weathering years of 
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various kinds of struggles to keep our 
Union intact and functioning for the 
interests of our members, keeping 
pace with the changes, first the change 
from hand-looms to power-looms, and 
since that, the various changes in 
weaving improvements and special 
weaves, thus keeping in control our 
rates of pay and working hours. 
One feature in our Union of which 
we are particularly proud, is the fact 
that we have a uniform contract 
covering all the weavers in the trade, 


regardless of geographical situation. 
During the past year we pulled 
through what I believe is the most 
trying crisis of our career. We suc- 
cessfully defended ourselves against 
a lawsuit to compel our members to 
penetrate a Machinists A. F. of L. 
picket line, thus saving our union from 
a serious break-down and eventually 
clearing up the trouble in this area. 


Joun W. Becx, 
President. 


POSSESSIONS 


“In the perishable possessions of earth, you had not anything.” 


—Novena for the Assumption. 


The seas are burdened with the wealth they bear 
From far horizons to horizons far; 

You had in gold, O Lady sweet, no share; 

But in your heart the memory of a star. 


You had no silken stores, no linens fine, 
No casks of fragrant oil or spices sweet: 
You had, above all treasure, field or mine, 
Close to your lips a Baby’s tender feet. 


There hung no paintings on your humble wall, 
Nor did you dream that men would one day trace 


Your shadowed loveliness. 


Had you not all 


The living wonder of a small Boy’s face? 


You heard no symphonies, you heard no long, 
High rapture that a violin has stirred 

From silence. But once your night was song, 
And you hear still your Son’s first stumbling word. 


—SistTER Mary Epwarpine, R.S.M., 


Catholic World. 











THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


MERRILL G. MuRRAY 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Social Security Board 


HATEVER else Congress 
may have done or failed to 
do in the last session, on the 
final day it agreed to amendments to 
the Social Security Act that have far- 
reaching effects for labor. According 
to Chairman Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, this was 
the “most far-reaching and significant 
piece of legislation enacted.” 
Practically all of the amendments 
are good news to labor, but the most 
important and best news is with re- 
spect to the old-age insurance system. 
This has been extended to provide not 


only more adequate benefits for old| 


age, but also a far-reaching system of 
benefits for the dependents and sur- 
vivors of covered workers. For these 
workers the specter of want due to 
death as well as to old age has been 
largely removed. The worker’s fam- 
ily, instead of the individual worker, 
has been made the unit of protection. 

No wonder that the President, 
when he signed the amended act, 
stated that the amendments “repre- 
sent another tremendous step forward 
in providing greater security for the 
people of this country.” Not only 
does the new Act completely revamp 
the old-age insurance program, but it 
also substantially changes some of the 
unemployment compensation and pub- 
lic assistance provisions, and provides 
for substantial tax savings to workers 
and employers. 


History of the Amendments 


The amendments, as finally en- 
acted, are the outgrowth of long study 
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by the Advisory Council appointed by 
the Senate and the Social Security 
Board in May, 1937. The council 
was composed of representatives of 
labor, employers and the public. 
American Federation of Labor repre- 
sentatives included G. M. Bugniazet, 
John P. Frey and Matthew Woll. 
The council submitted a comprehen- 
sive report in December, 1938, and 
shortly thereafter the Social Security 
Board presented its own recommen- 
dations to the President which fol- 
lowed those of the council closely. 

Soon after the opening of Con- 
gress, the House Ways and Means 
Committee held extended hearings to 
which it invited not only persons inter- 
ested in amending the Social Security 
Act, but also advocates of the Town- 
send Bill and the General Welfare 
Bill. After long deliberation, the 
committee brought out H. R. 6635 
which, in the large, followed the 
Social Security Board’s recommenda- 
tions. However, this bill froze the 
present old-age tax rate of one percent 
on employers and employees until 
1943, and would have added a merit 
rating provision which would have 
permitted any State to reduce the gen- 
eral level of contributions to its unem- 
ployment compensation fund, if its 
fund reached a level equal to one and 
one-half times the maximum annual 
benefit payments in the ten preceding 
years. Neither of these changes was 
included in the Board’s recommenda- 
tions. 

To permit a vote on the plan, the 
Townsend Bill was reported out by 
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the Ways and Means Committee 
without recommendation and was de- 
feated on June 1, 1939, by an over- 
whelming vote of 302 to 97. The 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act were next taken up and passed 
almost unanimously by the House by 
a vote of 363 to 2. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee immediately called 
hearings on the House Bill and re- 
ported out a revised bill on July 7 
which, for the most part, added only 
minor changes. 

The most important amendment 
was offered by Senator LaFollette. 
This liberalized the qualifying re- 
quirements for old-age insurance in 
the early years and brought those al- 
ready sixty-five years of age under the 
Act retroactively for 1939. On the 
Senate floor, two amendments to the 
old-age assistance provisions of the 
Act were adopted. The first, offered 
by Senator Connally of Texas, pro- 
vided that the Federal Government 
would grant $2.00 for each dollar 
contributed by the State on the first 
$15.00 of average assistance pay- 
ments. The second, offered by Sena- 
tor Johnson of Colorado, would have 
gone even further by requiring that 
each State contribute a minimum of 
$10.00 for each individual. This, 
in conjunction with the Connally 
amendment, would have assured a 
minimum of $25.00 a month for all 
aged, needy individuals. The Senate 
Bill was passed by a large majority of 
57 to 8, and the bill was immediately 
referred to conference. 

The conference committee, after 
dropping the Johnson and several 
other amendments, found itself in 
deadlock over the McCormack 
amendment of the House which made 
possible lower unemployment com- 


pensation contributions, the Connally 
old-age assistance amendment and the 
amendment of the Senate liberalizing 
old-age insurance qualifications. The 
deadlock was not broken until next to 
the last day of Congress at which time 
the committee agreed to drop all dis- 
puted issues except the amendment 
liberalizing old-age insurance qualify- 
ing provisions. The committee’s re- 
port was adopted, and the Act was 
signed by the President on August 
10, just four days before the fourth 
anniversary of the signing of the 
original Act. 


Summary of Main Provisions 


The amendments may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


Old-Age Insurance 


Old-age insurance benefits have 
been liberalized and benefits for aged 
wives, widows, children and aged de- 
pendent parents have been provided. 
The date for beginning monthly bene- 
fit payments has been advanced to 
January 1, 1940. 


Coverage 


Substantial increases in coverage 
were made by the amendments. About 
1,100,000 additional persons, chiefly 
seamen, bank employees, and persons 
aged 65 and over, are brought under 
the old-age insurance system. About 
200,000 bank employees and certain 
other employees of Government in- 
strumentalities are covered by unem- 
ployment insurance. On the other 
hand, certain services are exempted 
from both old-age insurance and un- 
employment compensation coverage 
in order to eliminate nuisance tax pay- 
ments and also in order to clarify cer- 
tain excepted services. Agricultural 
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labor is redefined to extend the ex- 
emption to certain types of borderline 
activities. 


Taxes 


The old-age insurance tax has been 
retained at one percent on the worker 
and one percent on the employer for 
the three years commencing 1940 
after which the old schedule of taxes 
will be restored. Taxation is limited 
to the first $3,000 of an individual’s 
annual earnings from each employer 
under unemployment compensation 
just as under old-age insurance. Em- 
ployers who paid their 1936-8 unem- 
ployment compensation contributions 
late to the States will be able to obtain 
refunds under certain conditions. 


Assistance Grants to the States 


Federal matching for aid to de- 
pendent children is increased from 
one-third to one-half, and at the same 
time the age limit for qualified chil- 
dren is raised from 16 to 18. Maxi- 
mum Federal matching for both State 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
is increased from $30 a month to $40. 


Maternal and Child Welfare, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Public 
Health 


An increase of almost $8,000,000 
is provided for the four programs of 
maternal and child health service, 
services for crippled children, voca- 
tional rehabilitation and public health, 
for which the Federal government 
makes grants to the States. The total 
grant for all these services will, there- 
fore, amount to about $24,000,000. 





*Employees under old-age insurance will be 
refunded taxes paid on earnings above $3,000, 
received from more than one employer. 
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Merit System 


As a condition for the receipt of a 
Federal grant, a State is required to 
establish and maintain personnel 
standards on a merit basis. 


The Old-Age and Survivors’ Insur- 


ance Program 


The most important of the amend- 
ments, both presenting a new ap- 
proach to the problem of security in 
case of old age and death and affect- 
ing the greatest number of people, 
are the amendments to the old-age 
insurance provisions. 

Whereas the old-age insurance pro- 
visions under the old Social Security 
Act made the individual worker the 
unit of protection, the amendments 
make the family the unit. Where the 
old Act provided monthly benefits for 
retired workers only and lump-sum 
benefits in case of death, the new 
amendments offer benefits to a work- 
er’s aged wife and children or, if he 
dies, to his surviving widow and chil- 
dren, or parents. We now have a sys- 
tem of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. 

The amendments place greater em- 
phasis upon the adequacy of the bene- 
fits, particularly in the early years of 
operation. Under the old Act, if 
a worker died before reaching 65 his 
survivors or his estate were entitled 
to an amount equal to 3% percent of 
his earnings. If he retired and re- 
ceived old-age benefits which did not 
equal 3% percent of his earnings, 
again the difference between what he 
received and 3% percent of his earn- 
ings would be paid back to his sur- 
vivors or his estate. This was based 
on a money-back plan. Under the 
amendments this principle was aban- 
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doned and in its stead, benefits were 
provided for all members of the 
worker’s family deemed to be depend- 
ent upon him. Also, the benefits are 
more social than individual in char- 
acter in that more liberal benefits are 
provided for the worker if he were 
low paid or advanced in age at the 
outset of the program. 

These are the major changes in 
the old-age insurance benefits: (1) 
monthly benefits will begin in 1940 
instead of in 1942 as under the old 
Act and the qualifying conditions are 
eased so that more aged workers can 
retire at that time. Also, whereas 
formerly a worker could not pay con- 
tributions or get wage credits after 
reaching age 65, workers 65 and over 
who continue working will be taxed 
and their continued earnings credited 
towards old-age insurance benefits. 
(2) Monthly benefits are calculated 
on the basis of a percentage of the 
worker’s average monthly pay instead 
of his total earnings during a lifetime. 
By this method a larger benefit will 
be available to those retiring in the 
early years. (3) Benefits are pro- 
vided for the wife and children of an 
insured worker when he reaches age 
65 and will continue if he dies. Also, 
if the worker dies before retirement 
age, benefits will be paid to his surviv- 
ing children as well as widow. Where 
there is neither wife nor child, de- 
pendent parents may receive benefits. 
These changes will be discussed in 
some detail. 

The advancement of the date for 
commencing monthly payments to 
January 1, 1940, was made possible 
by the establishment of a smoothly 
functioning organization to adminis- 
ter the old-age insurance program 
earlier than was expected. Eligibility 


conditions for benefits, however, had 
to be eased if anyone was to be able 
to qualify at the earlier date, since 
the original conditions were geared 
to commencement of benefits in 1942. 
The qualifying conditions are now re- 
laxed to the point that anyone reach- 
ing age 65 before July first, 1940, 
can qualify for benefits by earning at 
least $50 in at least six quarters at any 
time after 1936. Also, since taxes 
and wage credits toward benefits have 
heretofore stopped on attainment of 
age 65, anyone reaching 65 after the 
first quarter of 1938 could never have 
qualified for benefits without further 
amendment. Now taxes and wage 
credits continue regardless of the 
worker’s age, and such taxes and bene- 
fit credits are retroactive to January 
1, 1939. Thus older workers who 
have previously earned no wage 
credits can qualify during the second 
quarter of 1940 by earning at least 
$50 in that quarter and each of the 
five preceding quarters. 

This is how “primary”’ benefits will 
be determined: the average monthly 
wage will be calculated by dividing 
total wages earned by the total num- 
ber of months in which the worker 
could have earned wages; that is, the 
number of months after 1936 or after 
the worker reached 22, whichever was 
later, and before the quarter in which 
the wage earner died or became en- 
titled to receive benefits. The part 
of his working lifetime before he at- 
tains age 22 is not counted except 
where he is paid $50 or more in any 
quarter. This has the result of re- 
ducing the average wage and conse- 
quent benefits to any person who is 
not a fulltime participant in the sys- 
tem. In general, the formula is based 
on a recognition of the fundamental 
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purpose of social insurance; namely, 
to replace wages lost which formerly 
provided support for the wage earner 
and his dependents. 

The amount of the “primary” bene- 
fit is computed as follows: 


(1) 40 percent of the first $50 of 
average monthly wages; 

(2) 10 percent of the next $200 
of average monthly wages; 

(3) An increase of one percent of 
the basic amount arrived at by adding 
together 1 and 2 above for each year 
in which the individual earned a mini- 
mum of $200 in covered employment. 
It will be seen that not more than 
$250 can be used as the basis for the 
average monthly wage. Increases in 
benefits above the amount based upon 
average wages are dependent upon 
the number of years in covered em- 
ployment. The minimum “primary” 
benefit is $10 in all situations. 


A wife’s insurance benefits will be 
equal to 50 percent of the “primary” 
insurance benefit of her husband. A 
widow’s benefits will be equal to 75 
percent, and orphaned children’s bene- 
fits will be equal to 50 percent. Pa- 
rent’s benefits will also be equal to 50 
percent of the “primary” benefit. The 
combined benefits of a family may not 
exceed twice the “primary” benefit, 
80 percent of the worker’s average 
monthly wage or $85, whichever is 
smallest. 

A wife’s benefits are not due her 
until she reaches age 65. However, 
a widow’s benefit will become imme- 
diately due upon the death of the 
wage earner if the widow has a 
child in her care. Parents’ benefits 
are payable only if there is no surviv- 
ing widow or child entitled to benefits. 

In addition to the monthly benefits 
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outlined above, lump-sum death pay- 
ments will be made upon the death of 
an individual after December 31, 
1939, if there was no surviving widow, 
child or parent who would be entitled 
to a benefit beginning in the month 
in which the wage earner died. The 
amount of this benefit is equal to six 
times the primary monthly benefit and 
is payable first to the widow, then to 
the children, and then to the parents; 
if none of the persons mentioned be- 
fore are living, to anyone who has 
paid funeral expenses. 

Retirement annuities are payable 
only to or on behalf of ‘“‘fully insured” 
individuals. A “fully insured” indi- 
vidual is one who has had wages of 
$50 or more in at least one-half as 
many quarters as there were quarters 
elapsing after 1936 and before he 
reaches age 65 or dies. The mini- 
mum number of quarters required is 
six, and an individual who has had 
wages of $50 or more in as many as 
40 quarters is permanent!y insured. 
For young persons the beginning date 
for developing fully insured status is 
age 21 if this is later than the year 
1936. 

In order that protection for or- 
phans and widows with children will 
be available, even when a wage earner 
cannot qualify as fully insured, there 
is what is known as “currently in- 
sured” status. To qualify as a cur- 
rently insured individual, the person 
need merely have earned $50 or 
more in each of six quarters out 
of the twelve quarters which immedi- 
ately preceded the quarter in which 
he died. Thus, an individual may be 
currently insured without being fully 
insured and vice versa. 
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Benefits to the Retired Worker 
and his Family 


The benefits can best be described 
by giving examples. Take Sam Smith, 
a carpenter. Sam will reach 65 on 
December 3, 1939. Instead of hav- 
ing to wait until 1942 to receive his 
monthly old-age benefits as under the 


$150.00 a month during the 3 years, 
1937-38-39. He will be eligible in 
1940 for a monthly benefit of $30.90 
for the rest of his life. Since Sam's 
wife is also 65, she will also be eligible 
for a benefit equal to half of Sam’s, or 
$15.45, so that their combined bene- 
fits would be $46.35. If Sam’s wife 


TABLE I 


Illustrative Monthly Old-Age Insurance Benefits under the Original Title 
II and under the Amendments * 





Revised plan Revised plan 





Present 


plan 





Present 


Years of coverage plan Single Married* Single Married* 





Average monthly wage of $50 Average monthly wage of $100 





Whe Se nies enaiss (’) $20.60 $30.90 () $25.75 $38 .63 
eee eee $15.00 21.00 31.50 $17.50 26.25 39.38 
et iseriamiaintiees 17.50 22.00 33.00 22.50 27.50 41.25 
Be ee vitricie a aka 22.50 24.00 36.00 32.50 30.00 45.00 
Mn cadPaeccife eae pan 27.50 26.00 39.00 42.50 32.50 48.75 
SO paved eNaaon 2.50 28.00 40.00 51.25 35.00 52.50 


Average monthly wage of $150 Average monthly wage of $250 





MS ire dee scaly sche as (*) $30.90 $46.35 (*) $ 41.20 $61 .80 
Bona diatinsns dawn $20.00 31.50 47.25 $25.00 42.00 63.00 
Be eee bade eees 27.50 33.00 49.50 37.50 44.00 66.00 
ee a eae 42.50 36.00 54.00 56.25 48.00 72.00 
Back nacwates ewes 53.75 39.00 58.50 68.75 §2.00 78 .00 
Micpe nee snes easy 61.25 42.00 63.00 81.25 56.00 84.00 





1]t is assumed, with respect to the revised plan, that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of 
coverage and $50 or more in the requisite number of calendar quarters to secure a fully insured status and 
thus be eligible to receive the benefits and the 1 percent increment. If this were not the case, the benefit 





would be somewhat lower, if not entirely eliminated. 
2Benefits for a married couple without children where wife is eligible for a supplement. 
3Benefits not paid until after 5 years of coverage. 


Source: Senate Calendar No. 793. 


old Act, he can now receive them com- 
mencing January 1, 1940. Instead of 
having to show 5 years of employment 
and at least $2,000 in earnings during 
those 5 years, he need have only 6 
quarters of coverage since 1936 with 
a minimum of $50.00 earnings in each 
or $16.67 a month. Suppose he has 
earned more than this, averaging 


Report No. 734. 


was entitled to benefits based on her 
own earnings, her benefit would be 
deducted from her wife’s benefit. 
Finally, Sam has a 17-year-old boy, 
not quite through high school. He 
can stay in school until he is 18 and 
receive a benefit equal to half his 
father’s benefit, bringing the family 
income to $61.80. 
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If Sam had been under the system 
for a longer time, he would receive 
an increase of 1 percent in benefits for 
each additional year he was covered. 
For example, if he were younger and 
did not retire until 1950, his benefit 
would be $33.90 instead of $30.90. 
Also if Sam’s earnings were higher, 
he would receive more; for example, 
if he averaged $250 a month, he 
would be eligible for $41.20 a month 
in 1940. Table 1 gives illustrations 
of old-age benefits to workers and 
their wives, based on different aver- 
age earnings and different years of 
coverage. 

If Sam dies after receiving benefits 
for a time, what will become of his 
widow? If she does not remarry, 
the benefits payable to her will in- 
crease to 75 percent of Sam’s primary 
benefit in recognition of her increased 
needs when living alone. This in- 
crease will make her income equal to 
one-half their former combined bene- 
fits. 


Benefits to Surviving Widows and 
Children 

Under the earlier program, if a 
worker died before reaching 65, his 
survivors would have received a lump 
sum equal to 3% percent of his wages 
earned while covered by the program. 
Now, if they meet certain conditions, 
they will be eligible for monthly bene- 
fits. Inthe case of a widow under 65, 
she must have surviving children in 
her care, her husband must have been 
either fully or currently insured, she 
must have been living with her hus- 
band and must not remarry. 

The widow’s children, in order to 
receive benefits, must be under 18 and 
still in school if 16 or 17, and must be 
unmarried. 


The following examples will illus- 
trate a typical case: John Jones who 
is 30 years o'd dies from pneumonia 
in 1940. He has been earning an 
average of $150 a month since he 
started paying contributions to the 
old-age insurance fund on January 1, 
1937. John left a widow and two 
children. Since the “primary” benefit 
would be $30.90, John’s widow would 
be eligible for three-fourths of this or 
$23.18, and would receive $15.45 for 
each child, a total of $54.08. If John 
had had three children, full payment 
to the third child would have exceeded 
the prescribed maximum of twice the 
“primary” benefit. In such a case, all 
the benefits would be reduced propor- 
tionately, so that the total for the 
family would be $61.80. 

Suppose John had no children. In 
this case, if his widow is under 65 she 
will receive a lump sum death payment 
equal to six times the primary benefit 
to which John would have been en- 
titled, or $185.40. Also when she 
reaches age 65 her benefit will again 
commence and continue for as long as 
she lives. Table 2 gives the examples 
for monthly survivors’ benefits for 
different situations. 


Parents’ Benefits 


What happens when a single indi- 
vidual under 65 years of age dies? 
If such a worker had a parent or 
parents over 65 and wholly dependent 
upon him, they would be eligible for 
benefits provided that he had been 
fully insured. For example, Bill 
Brown, age 37, dies on February 15, 
1940. His father, age 71, and his 
mother, age 68, have been living with 
him and have been totally dependent 
upon him. Bill has been earning on 
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an average $100 a month since 1936 
so that his primary benefit would be 
$25.75. His parents will receive half 
as much, or $12.88 each. 

Finally, suppose a person dies and 
leaves no widow, children or parents? 
In such cases there will be paid to his 
estate an amount equal to six months 
“primary” benefits. This is provided 
so that if he has left no other re- 
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cent of their wages under the old Act 
may be wondering what happens to 
them. If they meet the new quali- 
fying conditions, they will still be el- 
igible for monthly benefits, but their 
lump-sum payments will be deducted 
from such monthly benefits over a 
period of time. 

One of the requirements for any 
type of benefits is that the beneficiary 


TABLE 2 


Illustrative Monthly Survivor Benefits * 





One child, Widow, 
or parent 65 or 
65 or over over 


Widow One child, Widow, Widow 
and one or parent 65 or and one 
child 65 or over over child 





Years of coverage 


Average monthly wage of deceased, $50 


Average monthly wage of deceased, $700 








a coi s tide cadiptath la-sloteiale $10.30 $15.45 $25.75 $12.88 $19.31 $32.19 
See rere reer 10.50 15.75 26.25 £3.83 19.69 32.81 
Die cias sees uniey sr II.00 16.50 27.50 13.75 20.63 34.38 
ar eee 12.00 18.00 30.00 15.00 22.50 37.50 
NG inte s ecb faleapae 13.00 19.50 32.50 16.25 24.38 40.63 
MPR isn casieeuvarcs 14.00 21.00 35.00 17.50 26.25 43-75 
Average monthly wage of deceased, $150 | Average monthly wage of deceased, $250 
Be ae wattandte Meee aie $15.45 $23.18 $38 .63 $20.60 $30.90 $51.50 
Me wna aivuneiaass 15.75 23.63 39.38 21.00 31.50 §2.50 
a ORE 16.50 24.75 41.25 22.00 33.00 55.00 
begs stai resists io aca ese 18.00 27.00 45.00 24.00 36.00 60.00 
ee 19.50 29.25 48.75 26.00 39.00 65.00 
Mack screed wees 21.00 31.50 52.50 28.00 42.00 70.00 





1Tt is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage and $50 in the requisite 
number of calendar quarters to secure a fully or currently insured status. If this were not the case, the 
benefit would be somewhat lower, if not entirely eliminated. 


Source: Senate Calendar No. 793. Report No. 


sources, he can have at least a de- 
cent burial. In cases where workers 
die before the amendments go into 
effect on January 1, 1940, their sur- 
vivors or estates will receive 3% per- 
cent of the total wages earned since 
taxes began under the original Social 
Security Act. 

Those workers who have already 
reached age 65 and have drawn a 
lump-sum payment equal to 314 per- 
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is not earning $15 or more a month in 
employment covered by the Act. 
There are other detailed require- 
ments for each type of benefits, some 
of which have been previously men- 
tioned. 


New Taxing and Financial Provisions 


Much criticism was leveled at the 
original Social Security Act because 
of the financial provisions for old-age 
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insurance. The original Act provided 
a schedule of taxes, which would step 
up %4 percent each three years on em- 
ployees and employers until it reached 
a maximum of 3 percent of earnings 
on each in 1949. This would have 
provided a considerable surplus of 
income from taxes and interest over 
outgo for benefits in the early years. 
A reserve would thus have been ac- 
cumulated which under the original 
actuarial calculations would have 
reached about $47 billion dollars by 
1980. After that time, the reserve 
would not have increased, but the in- 
terest earned on it, plus the combined 
6 percent taxes on payrolls would 
have fully financed the benefits. Many 
contended that this enormous reserve 
was unnecessary. It was also con- 
tended that the surplus of taxes over 
benefits was being spent by the Gov- 
ernment, through borrowing from the 
reserve, so that actually no reserve 
was being built up. Without going 
into the merits or demerits of these 
criticisms, which have been argued 
at length in many articles, editorials 
and speeches, it may be said that very 
possibly under the amended program 
the reserve will never exceed the level 
at which the Fund’s trustees must re- 
port to Congress, namely, three times 
the highest annual benefit payments 
anticipated in any ensuing five-fiscal- 
year period, thus automatically dis- 
posing of the reserve controversy. 
The present tax rate for old age insur- 
ance of 1 percent on the employer and 
I percent on the employee, which was 
to rise to 1%4 percent in 1940 will be 
“frozen” at I percent until 1943. 
Then the original program of tax in- 
creases will be resumed to meet the 
rising benefit costs, which must be ex- 
pected as the system matures. 

Also, so that the public may be 
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sure that the reserves are in safe- 
keeping and will be properly invested, 
a “Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund” replaces the 
former “Old-Age Reserve Account”. 
This trust fund is to be administered 
by a board of trustees composed of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board. 
Where formerly the Secretary of the 
Treasury could invest the reserves in 
special certificates paying 3 percent 
interest, now only the average rate of 
interest paid on all Federal Govern- 
ment securities, which is somewhat 
lower at present, can be paid. 


Administration 


While the new amendments in re- 
spect to old-age insurance are sweep- 
ing in character, it is expected that 
they can be put into operation so that 
benefits will be paid promptly from 
the start. Accounts have been es- 
tablished by the Social Security Board 
for 45,000,000 workers, who with 
their families, may eventually become 
beneficiaries of the system. Posting 
of wages to these accounts are cur- 
rent. Since the peak load of bene- 
ficiaries will not be reached for many 
years, the administrative organiza- 
tion can be built up gradually to meet 
its increased demands. Already over 
300 field offices are well established 
and more will be added. But much 
heip will be needed from organized 
labor in acquainting workers and their 
survivors of their rights if the pro- 
gram is to be effective. For only as 
workers and their families know their 
rights and file their claims can the 
benefits of old age and survivors in- 
surance become a reality to all those 
for whom it is intended. 











CIGAR MAKERS HAILED AS PIONEERS OF 


AMERICAN 


FRANCIs J. 


ANKING among the foremost 
R in the establishment of that 
compelling and forceful dem- 
ocratic institution—the American 
Federation of Labor, the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ International Union of America 
is largely responsible for its growth in 
numbers, influence and prestige. 

The words of William Green, 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, delivered in an address 
before a notable gathering of labor 
and public officials in the closing mo- 
ments of the three-day celebration of 
the cigar makers seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, depicts this union as a potent 
factor in defense of democracy and 
majority rule in labor. 


“The splendid record of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union was 
made possible through the loyalty of 
the membership and the high qualities 
of its leadership. The cigar makers 
owe a great debt to Samuel Gompers 
for the service he rendered in their 
behalf as an officer of their union. 
The American Federation of Labor 
owes an everlasting debt to the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union for 
bringing to the fore the man who 
established the American Federation 
of Labor on the firm and indestruc- 
tible principles of democracy and vol- 
untarism. 

“Thus the American Federation of 
Labor and the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union have this strong com- 
mon bond. We both have benefited 
tremendously from the leadership of 
the same man. He made the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor the great 
institution it is today. 
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LABOR 


LOVELESS 


“Today, the American Federation 
of Labor is making a stand in defense 
of democracy and majority rule in 
labor. 

“We have received the loyal sup- 
port of President Van Horn and the 
other officers and members of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union. 
We rely on that continued support.” 


Thus did William Green pay trib- 
ute to that Union to which all of us, 
in some measure, large or small, owe 
debt and gratitude. 

The Diamond Jubilee celebration, 
from July 26 to July 28, was cli- 
maxed by one of the brightest and 
gayest celebrations here in recent 
years. It was called “the best labor 
affair ever held in Washington.” 

In a setting befitting the occasion, 
in the Raleigh Hotel, located in the 
heart of the Nation’s capital, the 
beautiful ball room was resplendent 
with color and flowers. 

With a continuous program of 
music, singing and dancing, and a 
notable assemblage of more than four 
hundred guests, including Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins, William 
Green, Senators Claude Pepper of 
Florida and James Mead of New 
York, Congressman R. T. Wood of 
Missouri, and I. M. Ornburn, at one 
time President of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union and at present 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union 
Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
gala affair abounded with enthusiasm 
in tribute to this grand old Union— 
the Cigar Makers’ International! 
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The first day of the jubilee wit- 
nessed exercises at the Samuel Gom- 
pers Memorial in commemoration of 
his leadership of American Labor for 
half a century. 

A colorful ceremony took place in 
the American Federation of Labor 
building on the second day of the Ju- 
bilee when William Green presented 
an illuminated scroll to President 
R. E. Van Horn of the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ International Union, in recogni- 
tion of the union’s seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. 

The picture of these memorable 
three days would not be complete 
without the text of the scroll, which 
reads: 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 
CIGAR MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA 


In recognition of the invaluable serv- 
ice rendered to the American Labor 
Movement and to the American Na- 
tion by the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union 


In memory and appreciation of the 
outstanding leadership fostered by 
the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union in the persons of Samuel Gom- 
pers, George W. Perkins, and Adolph 


Strasser 


And with sincere gratitude to all the 
members of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union for their untiring de- 
votion and unfaltering courage in the 
fight for a richer and fuller life, 


This scroll is inscribed and presented 
by the American Federation of 
Labor. 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Indeed, the story of this union, 
down through the years, is a remark- 
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able one. To leave unheralded the 
work of this organization would 
leave untold one of the finest stories 
of unity, perseverance, and purpose 
of action ever told. Literary lines can 
never dramatize the struggles and 
hard fought battles of this courageous 
union, nor the personal sacrifices of 
many of the members from its ranks. 

From the very beginning of union- 
ization in this country cigar makers’ 
unions have played a prominent part 
in labor’s achievements in the social, 
industrial and legislative fields. The 
union traces its history back to the 
year 1845. Inthat year, according to 
available records, the first organiza- 
tion of the cigar makers was formed 
in Cincinnati. 

Traditionally famous in the history 
of America, Baltimore, Maryland, 
was a cigar manufacturing center in 
the early days, and was numbered 
among the few cities having a union 
of cigar makers. Other cities included 
New York, Buffalo, Albany, and Phil- 
adelphia. 

However, the first real achieve- 
ment toward unity in the ranks of the 
Cigar Makers did not occur until 
June 21, 1864. On that date, dele- 
gates from several unions held a meet- 
ing in New York City and a national 
organization of cigar makers was 
formed. New York City was repre- 
sented by two local unions, one Eng- 
lish and one German, and Buffalo, 
Albany, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati had delegates. As a result 
of this meeting the Cigar Makers’ 
National Union of the United States 
was formed. 

Andrew J. Zeitler of Albany, New 
York, was elected the first president 
of the national organization. 


Born during the Civil War, the 
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Cigar Makers’ National Union of the 
United States had its beginning in a 
period of great calamity—the chal- 
lenge to “democracy.” The then 
threatened split of a united people, 
which today stands as the bulwark of 
our great democracy, was quelled, 
and, oddly enough, Andrew J. Zeit- 
ler, a soldier in the Union army, gave 
his life that our nation might remain a 
democracy and a united people. 

As if the cause for which Zeitler so 
nobly laid down his life were an omen 
of at least one essential, that must be 
maintained if we are to have a strong 
united labor front, we find the Cigar 
Makers’ Union and members from 
its ranks insisting, and successfully, 
that “democracy” must be an integral 
part of the labor movement. 

One of the greatest and most re- 
nowned exponents of “democracy” 
within labor was Samuel Gompers. 

And, for its founding and growth 
into one of America’s outstanding in- 
stitutions, the American Federation 
of Labor owes in great measure grati- 
tude to the Cigar Makers’ Union. 
For it was this union that gave to pos- 
terity Samuel Gompers. 

President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with the exception of 
one year, from 1886 until his death 
in 1924, Samuel Gompers endeared 
himself to a nation. Coming to this 
country from London, England when 
he was only thirteen years old, he 
settled in New York City. His father 
began making cigars at home and 
young Sam helped him. In 1864 
Gompers joined the Cigar Makers’ 
Local Union No. 15 which was the 
English speaking union of New York. 

According to his autobiography, 
Gompers’ first job as a journeyman 
was at M. Stachelberg’s on Pearl 
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Street. Discontented men in the shop 
asked Gompers to present to the em- 
ployer their grievances and the new 
conditions desired. He did so. Mr. 
Gompers afterward stated, “Mr. 
Stachelberg told me that I, a mere 
boy, ought to be ashamed to be repre- 
senting men old enough to be my 
father and that I ought to be home 
where my mother could ‘dry me be- 
hind the ears.’ However, I stuck by 
the men and finally succeeded in win- 
ning the case.” 

Thus began a great career, a career 
destined to overcome many obstacles 
which threatened the success of his 
objectives. His unselfish desire to 
help his fellow man will mark Samuel 
Gompers forever a true and great 
friend of labor. Indicative of his 
ideals is a remark he made when called 
upon to speak before a mass meeting 
of the United Cigar Makers of New 
York on November 28, 1875 :—“One 
of the main objects of the organiza- 
tion is the elevation of the lowest paid 
worker to the standard of the highest 
and in time we may secure for every 
person in the trade an existence 
worthy of a human being.” 

On December 20, 1875, the United 
Cigar Makers of New York affiliated 
with the International Union, becom- 
ing No. 144, with Samuel Gompers 
as its president and Adolph Strasser 
its financial secretary. From that 
time until his death in 1924 Samuel 
Gompers’ name was mentioned promi- 
nently in almost every issue of the 
Cigar Makers’ Official Journal. Ap- 
pointed an organizer December 20, 
1875, he became a vice-president of 
the International Union in 1886 and 
attended every convention of the 
Union from that date until 1923. 

The seed from which came the 
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mighty American Federation of 
Labor was planted by a group of trade 
unionists in New York, most of whom 
were cigar makers who had formed a 
debating society styled the Economic 
and Sociological Club. Included 
among the cigar makers was M. D. 
Plate, the Secretary of the German 
cigar makers union of New York, 
Samuel Gompers, and Ferdinand 
Laurell to whose memory is dedicated 
Gompers’ “Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor.” This little group steadfastly 
refused to subordinate their under- 
standing of the trade union move- 
ment to any political faith or to any 
particular “ism.” 

Their first attempt toward a fed- 
eration was via the United Workers 
of America, which met with little suc- 
cess. Then came the International 
Labor Union, which according to 
Gompers, was ‘“‘a development which 
together with policies was a national 
evolution of the principles we cigar 
makers worked out, first in Union 144 
and later in the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union.” The International 
Labor Union passed out of existence 
in 1872. Members of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union felt the need of a bet- 
ter organization than the Interna- 
tional Labor Union. There was a 
pressing need for an organization of 
the several national and international 
unions, especially for legislative pur- 
poses, 

In August, 1881, in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, a conference of delegates 
from several international unions, 
among them the Cigar Makers, repre- 
sented by Samuel Gompers and 
Adolph Strasser, made arrangements 
for a labor congress to be held in 
Pittsburgh the following November. 
In the interval the Cigar Makers’ 


International Union had held a con- 
vention in Cleveland in which it was 
decided that it would participate in 
the congress and Gompers was unani- 
mously elected its delegate. 

The Congress met November 15, 
1881, and a committee of which 
Gompers was chairman proposed, as 
the name of the new association, ‘“The 
Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States 
of America and Canada.” This new 
name was adopted at that congress 
as was the present seal of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

In the second Congress held in 
Cleveland, November, 1882, there 
were seventeen delegates in attend- 
ance, Gompers and W. J. Cannon 
representing the Cigar Makers’ 
Union. The fifth and last “Congress” 
of the old Federation was held in 
Washington, D. C., November, 1885. 

During all these years trade unions 
were being attacked and severely ham- 
pered by the Knights of Labor. The 
need for defensive measures grew in 
the minds of simon pure trade union- 
ists. In April, 1886, Adolph Stras- 
ser, then president of the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ International Union, and P. J. 
McGuire, secretary of the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, took the initia- 
tive and called a conference of trade 
union executives which met in Phila- 
delphia, on May 18, with twenty dele- 
gates in attendance. This conference 
prepared a treaty to be submitted the 
following week to a special meeting 
of the General Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor. On the commit- 
tee were five cigar makers, Strasser, 
Gompers, Wolf, Kirchner and Hal- 
ler. 

At first, the committee was not per- 
mitted to submit its proposed treaty 
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to the General Assembly. However, 
the General Executive Board of the 
Knights of Labor finally accepted the 
draft of the treaty which proposed: 
“That no assembly of the Knights 
of Labor interfere with any strike of 
any trade union; that the Knights 
of Labor issue no label or trade mark 
in competition with any label or trade 
mark now used or that thereafter may 
be used by any national or interna- 
tional trade union.” The treaty was 
read to the assembly by President 
Powderly, but the assembly decided 
that since it was in special session no 
action could be taken. 

In the regular Assembly held in 
Richmond the following October, the 
treaty and grievances presented previ- 
ously by the unions were ignored and 
cigar makers were ordered to choose 
between their unions and the Knights 
of Labor, and given notice that all 
who were members of the interna- 
tional union would be expelled from 
the Knights of Labor. 

The union committee, convinced 
that nothing could be done through 
the old Federation to prevent the de- 
structive practices of the Knights of 
Labor or to change its policy as pro- 
vided for in their proposed treaty, 
issued a call to national and interna- 
tional trade unions to send delegates 
to a conference in Columbus, Ohio, 
December 8, 1886. Strasser, Gomp- 
ers, Kirchner and Maloney repre- 
sented the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union in this conference and it 
was unanimously decided that a Fed- 
eration should be formed and that all 
trade union organizations should be 
eligible whether or not affiliated with 
the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions. The officers and 
delegates of the old group merged 
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into the new Federation, which was 
organized under the name of the 
American Federation of Labor, with 
Samuel Gompers as its President, 
George Harris and J. W. Smith, vice- 
presidents, P. J. McGuire, secretary, 
and Gabriel Edmonston, treasurer. 

Thus, members of the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ International Union were moy- 
ing factors in the development of 
trade unionism in this country as well 
as a guiding force in the founding 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The Cigar Makers’ Union received 
its certificate of affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, 
March 30, 1887. 

Outstanding in the seventy-five 
years of history of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union are the contributions of leader- 
ship of another great man—George 
W. Perkins. 

The unanimous election of George 
Perkins to the presidency of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of 
America in its nineteenth convention 
held in Indianapolis, Indiana, Septem- 
ber, 1891, was the beginning of one 
of the most colorful careers in the 
history of labor unionization. 

Perkins joined the Cigar Makers’ 
Local 68 of Albany, New York, July 
6, 1880. From that time until his 
elevation to the office of the president 
of the International in 1891 and until 
his death in February, 1934, he was 
in the heat of the drive toward a 
greater American labor movement. 

During his long career, Perkins dis- 
tinguished himself in the fight against 
convict labor, the movement to elimi- 
nate child labor, worked tirelessly for 
the founding of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, and was honored 
for his work in combating tuber- 
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culosis in the cigar manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Prison contract labor was extended 
to include the cigar industry during 
President Perkins’ term of office. The 
tobacco was furnished to the prison 
by the manufacturer and was returned 
in the form of cigars, packed and 
ready for sale. In Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and some 
other states, many millions of cigars 
were made in penal institutions. They 
were sold with no distinguishing mark 
to identify them as having been made 
by prison contract labor. Mr. Per- 
kins directed an intensive program of 
agitation against the system. The 
American Federation of Labor as- 
sisted materially, having demanded 
in its first platform the repeal of all 
laws which permitted prison contract 
labor. 

President Perkins was an outspoken 
opponent of the employment of chil- 
dren, and attacked such conditions 
wherever they were to be found, al- 
ways encouraging the elimination of 
the evil. 

Because of his intensive study of 
the cause of tuberculosis, at one time 
one of the terrors of the cigar maker, 
and because of his agitation for state 
and municipal hospitals for treatment 
and control of the disease, Mr. Per- 
kins was honored in 1917 by election 
to the presidency of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute. 

The question of trade union group 
insurance was first brought to the at- 
tention of the American labor move- 
ment by George Perkins in a resolu- 
tion submitted to the 1913 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

With the World War intervening 
nothing further was done about in- 
surance until 1923 in the Portland, 
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Oregon, convention. At that time 
Mr. Perkins again brought in a resolu- 
tion germane to the question. He 
and Matthew Woll, now vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, were appointed as a special 
committee to study the advisability 
of organized labor’s entering the in- 
surance field. 

The report of this committee to the 
El Paso convention in 1924 became 
the basis upon which later was built 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Perkins was an officer of 
the company from its foundation in 
1926 until his death in 1934. 

Another contribution, and this of 
historic significance, is the part taken 
in the struggles of the 70’s and 80’s 
for shorter hours of labor. In this 
period, when we were struggling to 
stretch dwindling work opportunities 
to cover mounting thousands of work- 
ers the tremendous significance of that 
contribution looms with increasing 
force. 

The Cigar Makers’ Union was the 
first union in the history of the nation 
to enforce successfully the 8-hour day 
for its workers. Eight hours has 
been the constitutional maximum 
work day in all cigar factories covered 
by a union agreement, since May 1, 
1886. Up until this time the average 
life of the cigar maker was 33 years. 
The shortening of the work day, to- 
gether with sanitary working condi- 
tions has extended the life of the cigar 
maker 20 years or more. 

One of the greatest contributions to 
labor by the Cigar Makers’ Union 
was its inauguration of the use of the 
Union Label. The beginning of the 
use of the Union Label in 1874, ex- 
actly sixty-five years ago, by the Cigar 
Makers’ Union of that era, was the 
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ground-work for the establishment of 
the Union Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
During the early development of the 
union label and the successful struggle 
against the tenement house system, the 
cigar makers had Adolph Strasser as 
the head of their organization. 

Strasser, who was one of the out- 
standing figures in the ranks of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union, and who is 
prominently mentioned in many of the 
undertakings of that organization, 
became second vice-president of the 
international union by appointment of 
President Hurst in June, 1876. 

Elected president of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union in the 11th conven- 
tion, Rochester, New York, in Sep- 
tember, 1877, Strasser served in that 
office until 1891. His term.in office 
witnessed the rise of the use of the 
union label and the great struggle 
against the tenement house system. 

Almost from the very moment 
Strasser took office, the question of 
the elimination of the tenement house 
system of employment was prevalent. 
In October, 1877, when the interna- 
tional union was at its lowest ebb and 
social unrest was rife, a general strike 
of cigar makers was called in New 
York, with more than 15,000 workers 
involved. The strike was declared by 
President Strasser to be a “life or 
death struggle.” 

The National Cigar Manufac- 
turers’ Association had declared its 
determination not to yield to the 
demands of the workers or to rein- 
state them in employment so long as 
they remained members of the union. 
The strike ended in February, 1878, 
not as a decisive victory for the work- 
ers, but with some benefits accom- 
plished. A reduction in the hours of 
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labor, increased employment and 
higher wages were obtained. 

Prior to these accomplishments, 
the people in the tenement houses 
worked from twelve to eighteen hours 
a day, while in the factories they 
worked from nine to nine and a half 
hours. 

In the early seventies the cigar 
manufacturing industry, especially in 
the city of New York, was almost 
entirely controlled by manufacturers 
who had their work done in the homes 
of the employes. Under this system 
a certain amount of tobacco was 
weighed out to the head of the family, 
who, when the specified number of 
cigars had been made from it, re- 
turned the finished product to the 
manufacturer. 

The worker, after having the rent 
of his tenement deducted, received 
either cash or a grocery order as his 
pay. Usually the grocery order was 
on some store owned or controlled by 
the manufacturer. 

The international union, under the 
leadership of Samuel Gompers and 
Strasser, first tried to have the tene- 
ment house system outlawed under 
the taxing power of Congress. Fail- 
ing in this attempt, the New York 
union in 1881 inaugurated an intensive 
drive to secure remedial state legisla- 
tion and compiled and published a sur- 
vey of the tenements in which cigars 
were made. The survey showed twen- 
ty-seven manufacturers in New York 
City using 1,427 families working 
from fourteen to eighteen hours a 
day and for miserably low wages. 

After several more attempts to 
stop the manufacturing of cigars in 
tenement houses, including the enact- 
ment and death of a law to abolish 
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the system, the trade unions took 
the matter into their own hands. 
Through intensive organization, 
coupled with union label agitation, 
the union accomplished by utilization 
of its economic power what it had 
failed to achieve in the legislatures. 

The cigar makers conceived the 
idea and have made continuous ‘use 
of the union label since 1874, when 
some trade mark or emblem became 
necessary to help check the invasion 
of Chinese workers in the cigar indus- 
try on the Pacific Coast. 

By 1887 other national and inter- 
national unions, having recognized 
the potential possibilities of the union 
label, adopted labels of their own. 
Notable among these were the hatters 
in 1885, and the bakers and garment 
workers, who adopted labels in 1886. 

This union label agitation resulted 
in the formation in 1909 of the Union 
Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. At 
that time John B. Lennon of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors’ Union was elected 
president, and Thomas F. Tracy, a 
vice-president of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union, was elected secretary. Since 
then a cigar maker has been continu- 
ously elected to an official position in 
the department, George W. Perkins 
having been its president, and I. M. 
Ornburn being the present secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades 
Department. 

Voluntarily leaving the presidency 
of the Cigar Makers’ Union in 1935, 
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Ornburn assumed his present position 
at a time when the Union Label 
Trades Department was considered 
by many as an unimportant adjunct 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Today through the untiring efforts 
of Ornburn, that department has be- 
come one of the American Federation 
of Labor’s strongest factors, socially, 
politically, and economically. 

R. E. Van Horn, President of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union, has likewise 
displayed the unswerving determina- 
tion of his predecessors in guiding the 
affairs of the union. 

This union has suffered from and 
taken part in the mechanical revolu- 
tion in American industry to a degree 
not exceeded by any other skilled 
craft, but the cigar makers have met 
the challenge, have rescued and main- 
tained the working conditions of the 
large portion of hand-workers in the 
country as well as many of the trade 
employed on machines. In this con- 
nection it may be said that the Cigar 
Makers’ Union faces a new era—a 
rebirth—that shall propel it to even 
still greater glory in the years to 
come. 

To the Cigar Makers’ Union, and 
to Gompers, Perkins, Strasser and 
the others that came from this union 
we owe much, for a truly democratic 
labor movement. May their efforts, 
traditions and ideals live forever. 
For only by adherence to their con- 
structive philosophy shall labor con- 
tinue to progress. 








BUILDING PERMANENCE AT TVA 
M. H. HEpDGEs 


Director of Research, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


ie DAY, 1939, will dawn in 


the Tennessee Valley as it has 
dawned for hundreds of years. 
There will be the same mist on the 
mountains, the same glinting sunlight 
on the swirling rivers. But Labor 
Day this year in 
the Tennessee 
Valley will strike 
a new note, likely 
to be heard in 
every village and 
hamlet in the 
United States. On 
that day, Ameri- 
can labor will pay 
in part its debt to 
Senator George 
Norris, a states- 
man still living, 
who has probably 
done more in a 
legislative way 
for the farmers 
and workers of 
America than any 
other one man. 
The exciting 
Labor Day cele- 
bration will be 
built around the 
idea of honoring 
this beloved statesman. The work- 
ers of the Tennessee Valley, through 
their facility, the Tennessee Valley 
Trades and Labor Council, have se- 
cured a bronze bust of Senator Norris 
and will present it in formal affair to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the people of the nation on Labor 
Day. All the scores of unions in the 
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KATHLEEN WHEELER BEFORE HER BUST 
OF SENATOR NorRIs 


Valley are cooperating, as are the 
central labor unions of Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, and other important 
cities in the seven states that adjoin 
the Tennessee River. 

The ceremonies are to be held at 
Norris Dam. A 
large platform 
and public ad- 
dress system is 
being erected ad- 
jacent to the pow- 
erhouse where 
the thundering 
waters come 
down to turn the 
turbines to gene- 
rate the electricity 
that lights the 
homes of the 
Valley. Thou- 
sands of trade 
unionists and 
their families will 
gather around 
this platform at 
10:30 A. M. on 
Labor Day to pay 
tribute to Senator 
Norris. 

Edward Keat- 
ing, editor of 
“LABOR”, will act as master of cere- 
monies and make the keynote address. 
The principal speaker on this occasion 
is Senator Lister Hill of Alabama. 
Many celebrities, including the artist, 
are expected to attend and will be 
grouped upon the platform and intro- 
duced to the audience. The presenta- 
tion of the bust will be made by Samuel 
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E. Roper, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council and 
president of the Alabama Federation 
of Labor. Acceptance will be made by 
David E. Lilienthal, vice-chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the TVA. 

The bust to be presented on Labor 
Day is the work of Miss Kathleen 
Wheeler, Washington artist. Miss 
Wheeler has a record of achievement 
in several fields of art, including paint- 
ing and sculpture. Her bust of Sam- 
uel Gompers which stands in the re- 
ception room of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor is notable. She has also 
created a fine likeness of Clarence 
Darrow. Friends of Senator Norris 
who have seen the bust pronounce it a 
fine work of intimate portraiture with- 
out loss of statesmanlike proportions. 
It catches, too, the social idealism of 
this great man. 

Workers throughout the United 
States are aware of Senator Norris’s 
labor record. About ten years ago, he 
addressed a huge throng of people at 
Freeport, Ill. At that time Senator 
Norris was dedicating a statue of 
Lincoln. He spoke eloquently, trac- 
ing the Great Emancipator’s unrelent- 
ing struggle against slavery. Turning 
then from Lincoln’s brilliant record as 
a social reformer, Norris reminded 
his listeners that the fight was not yet 
ended. Every generation has to carry 
on: “Economic slavery is as great an 
injustice, as cruel, as any political 
slavery ever established by man; and 
if, by the combination of vast amounts 
of wealth, the economic and political 
and social functions of our race are 
controlled and dominated by those 
who own the combination, then those 
who are controlled are, in reality, 
slaves.” Then Senator Norris 
pointed out just what he had in mind. 
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He described injunctions issued in 
labor disputes. He described these 
as a modern form of slavery different, 
but nevertheless as binding as the 
chains that Lincoln smashed from off 
the wrists of black slaves. He de- 
clared: 

“The man who is compelled to toil 
against his wish and contrary to his 
will is a slave, even though his skin 
may be white. We have seen in recent 
years federal judges who were ap- 
pointed, in most cases, through the 
mighty influence of wealth to posi- 
tions of unlimited power for life, 
issuing injunctions in labor disputes 
which in effect bring about involuntary 
servitude. 

“These injunctions have denied ac- 
cess to the courts. They have denied 
to the toiling masses the rights which 
are essential to human freedom. The 
tyranny of some of these injunctions, 
in their effect, reminds us of the days 
when slavery was recognized by the 
Constitution.” 

This was an historic utterance be- 
cause it began a long series of battles 
which Senator Norris waged in Con- 
gress to smash the injunction evil. 
But it was more than this. It marked 
the opening of a new era for labor, 
because the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
really anticipated Section 7a of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
and later labor laws. 

American labor is grateful to Sena- 
tor Norris and the TVA workers have 
recognized this fact and have tried to 
add to the permanent monuments to 
this man at the TVA—to a village 
and dam and powerhouse—an eternal 
and beautiful likeness of the man him- 
self. 

The placing of the bust in the great 
powerhouse at Norris will become a 
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symbol also of a system of coopera- 
tive relations as between workers and 
management developed at the TVA. 
The placing of the bust is synchro- 
nized with the closing of a stage in 
the development of industrial rela- 
tions for just at this time the workers 
of the TVA are negotiating a per- 
manent agreement with the Authority 
which also reflects a whole new era in 
industrial relations. This agreement 
is based upon the cooperative idea, 
upon rationalism and sanity, and pro- 


vides for the setting up of shop com. 
mittees, for arbitral machinery, and 
for the settlement of disputes on an 
orderly basis. It also provides ways 
by which workers in the powerhouses 
and on construction jobs can make a 
permanent and affirmative contribu- 
tion to the project itself. 

Probably this celebration will not 
be as large as some other Labor Day 
celebrations, but it will probably be as 
significant as any held in the United 
States this year. 


IF I SHOULD GO TO WAR— 


If I should go to war and, hating war, 
Take steady aim at some amorphous thing 
That moves across a field of mud and mist, 
And instantly with one quick trigger pull, 
Make end of it, shall I be transformed 
Into a hero then and will they say 

That I have fought for decent human rights? 
Or shall some kindly mother soul, reading 
In some far place of what my bullet did, 
Instead of praises, talk to God with tears; 
And having prayed for her beloved rise 
With such a look my eyes could never bear? 


—Tuomas F. Doyte, Spirit. 
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MINNESOTA SUPREME COURT DEALS A 
DEATH BLOW TO THE “LOAN SHARK” 


JosErpH A. PADWAY 


Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


DECISION of vital impor- 
A tance to Labor was recently 
rendered by the Supreme 

Court of the State of Minnesota. It 
holds that “loan sharks” may be en- 
joined from doing business in viola- 
tion of law. It further holds that a 
Receiver may be appointed to take 
possession of the loan shark’s office 
and make certain that the injunction 
is not violated. The Court stated 
that the civil consequences of loan 
sharkery make this action necessary 
in the interest of the public welfare. 
The procedure upheld by the decision 
will be of great aid in dealing with 
loan sharks wherever they do business. 
For upwards of thirty years the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its afhliates have fought the “loan 
shark” evil. This fight has become 
an important part of the social and 
economic program of organized labor. 
Ways and means of eliminating the 
hardships imposed upon workers 
through the nefarious activities of 
“loan sharks” have been sought. 
While usury laws prohibiting high 
rates had been adopted in almost all 
of the states, they were ineffective 
because they were dependent upon 
lawsuits instituted by the borrower 
against the illegal lender. The bor- 
rower was loath to institute suit be- 
cause of the exposure involved in it. 
Even if he did not fear exposure, he 
did not have the means with which to 
engage an attorney. Therefore, the 
“loan shark” persistently harassed, 
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annoyed, and coerced him to make 
usurious payments by threats of suit 
or garnishment of his wages. 

To offset the evil of the “loan 
shark” and at the same time to pro- 
vide the workingman with a state 
regulated place of business for bor- 
rowing money, Labor joined hands 
with organizations that fostered what 
is known as the Uniform Small Loan 
Law. This law provides for a limited 
rate of interest to be charged the bor- 
rower and an honest statement of 
what that rate is. It provides for 
licensing and stringent regulation of 
the small loan company which oper- 
ates under the law. While the Uni- 
form Small Loan Law has opened up 
an avenue of credit to the “small 
loan” borrower upon more reasonable 
rates of interest, nevertheless the 
“loan shark” has persisted as a boot- 
legging competitor to a small extent. 
Legitimate small loan companies have 
been unable to engage in business in 
those states where there is no uniform 
small loan law because of antiquated 
usury laws. In such states the field is 
open to the high pressure, reprehen- 
sible, and illegal practices of the “loan 
shark.” Thus in states without regu- 
latory small loan laws, practically all 
small loans are made by the “loan 
shark” at exorbitant rates, such as 
were found to exist in Minnesota at 
the time the Minnesota injunction case 
was started. The Minnesota Court 
has pointed out one way in which this 
illegal business may be stopped. 
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For a long time there have existed 
a large number of “loan sharks” in 
Minnesota who preyed upon poor 
and necessitous borrowers by charg- 
ing them interest on small loans at 
rates ranging from 120 per cent to 
1000 per cent. Although general 
laws prohibiting usury existed in Min- 
nesota, they were impossible to en- 
force because of the hidden practices 
engaged in by the “loan shark.” 

The Honourable Edward J. Goff, 
County Attorney of Hennepin 
County, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, in- 
stituted a suit in the name of the State 
against the Metro Loan Company, 
seeking to obtain an injunction against 
the business of the “loan shark,”’ and 
asked the Court for the immediate 
appointment of a Receiver to take 
possession of the notes, documents, 
and business of the “loan shark.” 
The Court found that the Metro 
Loan Company had on its books 595 
loans of which 590 were made on an 
average interest rate of “well over 
300 per cent, one exceeding 1000 per 
cent.” The basis of the suit was that 
the operation of such business was 
against public policy and constituted 
a public nuisance. The Trial Court 
granted a temporary injunction on 
October 28, 1938, and appointed a 
Receiver who promptly shut down 
the business and took possession of 
the notes and documents of the loan 
company. The Metro Loan Company 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The American Federation of Labor 
in conjunction with the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor as “friends 
of the Court” filed a brief with the 
Supreme Court and presented oral 
argument by its counsel asking that 
the Supreme Court approve this pro- 
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cedure of the Trial Court because this 
procedure was an effective weapon in 
fighting the “loan sharks.” 

In the brief presented by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor the social 
and economic implications involved 
in the case are stated as follows: 


“As stated, we have sought for 
years an adequate means of ridding 
the body politic of loan sharks that 
prey upon workers in necessitous cir- 
cumstances. However, the difficulty 
has been in securing a remedy which 
is sure, swift and certain. 

“In those states where a properly 
regulated source of credit for such 
wage earners is recognized by statute 
(small loan laws of the type in force 
in most of the industrial states) wage 
earners have a means of obtaining 
credit which is economically sound 
and legally regulated. In the states 
where credit can be obtained from 
legitimate sources at a fair cost there 
does not exist any significant demand 
for credit from an illegitimate source 
such as that which gives rise to the 
loan shark in the states, of which Min- 
nesota is an illustration, where there 
is no legitimate source of credit of a 
character appropriate for wage earn- 
ers. The problem is largely centered 
in such states. 

‘“‘Where there is no adequate, prop- 
erly regulated, legitimate source of 
credit, loan sharks will provide credit 
to wage earners, but in doing so will 
carry on a bootleg business in disre- 
gard of law and at a cost to the bor- 
rower (not alone in dollars) which is 
out of all proportion to the economic 
benefit received and which ultimately 
results in greatly enlarging his eco- 
nomic and social ills. The net result 
is great injury to the public welfare. 
This is a matter of common knowl- 
edge of which the courts may take 
judicial notice. 

“In this situation the best interests 
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of the public require that even though 
the worker may be left without access 
to credit the existing laws prohibiting 
such lending must be rigidly enforced 
by whatever method is most apt to 
prove effective. In actual practice 
the usual methods of law enforcement 
have been neither sure, nor swift, nor 
effective, even though prohibitory 
general usury laws in themselves were 
satisfactorily drawn. What labor has 
been seeking is an effective method 
which will make certain the preven- 
tion of public injury through violation 
of general usury laws. 


* * * 


“The remedy resorted to by the 
District Attorney, which invokes the 
doctrine of equitable prevention of 
public wrongs offers a really effective 
means of accomplishing these ends. 
It should be sustained if it is within 
the power of the court to sustain it; 
for it is the only sure and effective 
means of meeting a desperate situa- 
tion created by desperate men en- 
gaged in a reprehensible business. 
Under circumstances such as are pre- 
sented in this case no procedure is too 
drastic to cope with the activities and 
practices of the loan shark. We be- 
lieve the procedure is sound and sup- 
ported by judicial precedents. The 
American Federation of Labor and 
its afliates are vitally interested in 
sustaining the procedure here resorted 
to as an effective means of eliminating 
the evil of the loan shark with its con- 
comitant burdens on the wage earners 
of Minnesota and of America. 

‘May we remark, parenthetically, 
that in matters affecting the economic 
welfare of workers the injunctive de- 
cree has been used in the past some- 
what unsparingly and at times at the 
instance of the government itself. It 
would be ironic if it should be found 
that when the state seeks, and the 
courts have an opportunity, to use the 


writ of injunction as a means of alle- 
viating the harsh conditions of the 
worker the exercise of that authority 
should be found to be beyond the 
authority of the court. 


* * * 


“The business of the loan shark in 
America is, however, admittedly large 
and its attendant social ills are well 
known. It has one distinct character- 
istic which separates it from all other 
businesses and places it before the law 
in a class by itself—extreme violation 
of usury laws in connection with small 
loans to needy borrowers, generally 
of the wage-earner class. It cannot 
be operated successfully without many 
and devious methods of deceit, eva- 
sions, chicanery, and ruthless methods 
of collection. Only those having a 
natural talent for these things enter or 
long remain in the business. A natural 
aptitude for these things characterizes 
a loan shark, and is essentially what 
makes him a loan shark. As a class 
they are endowed with a shrewd busi- 
ness sense. They are experienced in 
the chicanery by which illegal and un- 
enforceable loan contracts and agree- 
ments are actually collected, in the 
means by which an aura of legality 
is thrown about the devices to evade 
the usury statutes, and in the methods 
of escaping personal responsibility. 
They have a corresponding lack of 
respect for usury laws. 

“The borrowers, on the other hand, 
are almost invariably poor people, 
laborers and wage earners, forced at 
the time of their most exigent needs 
to borrow small sums of money. They 
are generally untrained in the refine- 
ments of business negotiations and are 
frequently ignorant of the existence 
of usury and other laws regulating 
the rate of interest and the business 
of making small loans. As a class, 
their economic condition and relative 
lack of business understanding render 
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them incapable of using the rights 
which the law gives them. 

“Loan sharks are economically 
strong, while their victims are eco- 
nomically weak. The conditions under 
which the loan shark and his victim 
meet lack that equality of bargaining 
power essential to just business trans- 
actions. When borrower and lender 
meet on such a basis, exaction of op- 
pressive and unconscionable terms by 
the lender is certain. The harsh 
methods necessary to enforce these 
unconscionable terms greatly magnify 
the harm. 

“The result is that the business in- 
evitably leads to social deterioration, 
economic helplessness, unemployment, 
poverty and despair on the part of 
the borrowers, public charity for their 
families and a substantial lowering of 
the general welfare of the people. 

‘‘Wherever one finds a loan shark, 
there he will inevitably find the condi- 
tions here outlined. In other words, 
these conditions are natural and in- 
evitable concomitants of the business 
of lending small sums in violation of 
usury and other regulatory laws. 


* * * 


‘Fundamental justice demands that 
the public policy of the state respect- 
ing this evil be sustained with every 
means at its command, including all 
means available to the judiciary. 
Heretofore, when courts have been 
addressed respecting the elimination 
of an evil, they have said, and right- 
fully so, ‘Your plea should be ad- 
dressed to the Legislature.’ But the 
Legislature, by the enactment of Gen- 
eral Usury Laws, has acted, and the 
plea is now addressed to the court to 
give full faith and credit to the legis- 
lative mandate. Until the Legislature 
finds other and more effective means 
of coping with the evil, there can be 
no reason why the strong arm of a 
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court of equity should not be raised 
to protect the victims of cruel and 
unconscionable loan sharks. From 
time immemorial money lending has 
existed as a business, but when money 
lending attains the character existing 
in this case the court should be eager 
not only to condemn the practice, but 
to rid the body politic of it as it would 
rid it from a plague.” 


The Supreme Court upheld the 
Trial Court. In its decision the Su- 
preme Court said: 


‘“* * * As stated, usury, by our stat- 
ute, is not made a crime, so the state 
may not put a stop to the practice by 
criminal prosecution. However, our 
usury legislation clearly establishes 
the policy of the state outlawing the 
taking of usury. It is forbidden. 
Why? In the interest of public wel- 
fare, to protect the helpless and the 
poor, always present in every com- 
munity, from the rapacity of the 
money lenders who exact usury. On 
principle, where there is no adequate 
remedy either by criminal law or by 
the ordinary civil suit, equity may 
properly come to the rescue by ap- 
propriate injunctive relief. The com- 
plaint herein charges ‘that defendant 
maintains a public nuisance and is en- 
gaged in habitually, continuously and 
repeatedly, openly, publicly, persist- 
ently and intentionally doing the acts 
hereinafter in detail set forth, all to 
the injury of the public and contrary 
to the public policy of the state of 


Minnesota.’ 
1” * 


‘“* * * Does a business in which 
every transaction is usurious thereby 
illegally extorting money from cus- 
tomers, being a considerable number 
of persons, and likely to affect their 
health, peace of mind and welfare 
constitute a public nuisance? It would 
seem reasonable to conclude that 
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the carrying on, advertising, and 
openly conducting a business so that 
every transaction thereof is an inten- 
tional violation of the usury law en- 
acted for the protection of the large 
class of necessitous persons in every 
community is a _ public nuisance. 
Courts of high standing have so de- 
clared. * * * In the Basham case 
the court said: “There is no reason 
defendant should be permitted openly, 
notoriously and flagrantly to violate 
our valid laws enacted for the benefit 
of our people. The state would be 
weak indeed if it were powerless to 
prevent it. Criminal prosecution is 
not available. Injunction is the only 
remedy. That remedy can be and 
should be enforced.’ ” 


In answer to the demand of the 
Metro Loan Company that its books, 
papers and notes should be returned 
to it, the Court said: 


“In this situation should defend- 
ant’s books and evidences of the usuri- 
ous debts be restored to him? If the 
notes are disposed of and reach bona 
fide purchasers for value before ma- 
turity, the defense of usury is not 
available. The court should not give 


an opportunity for this to happen.” 
* * x 


By this decision of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota approving the 
procedure undertaken by the County 
Attorney of Hennepin County an 
effective means has been approved for 
use in eradicating the “loan shark” 
and his illegal business. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is gratified with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota. It 
will continue to fight the “loan shark” 
evil until it is eliminated from every 
state. It will cooperate with all pub- 
lic authorities who undertake to rid 
the body politic of the “loan shark.” 


Note: The brief filed on behalf of 
the American Federation of Labor 
with the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
in the case of State of Minnesota ex 
rel, Edward J. Goff, County Attorney 
of Hennepin County, Minnesota, Re- 
spondent, v. R. J. O'Neil, doing busi- 
ness as the Metro Loan Company, 
Appellant, may be secured by writing 
to Joseph A. Padway, Counsel for 
the American Federation of Labor, 


Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Man pauses, scanning life and birth and death, 
The wheeling stars, the course of moon and sun, 
And in his thought the future is a breath 

As swift to pass as what was said or done. 

The sea, for him, is a divining-rod 

That searches out the certainty of God. 


Here, in the middle of the tossing sea, 

We rest a moment from the stress of living; 

Here there is time for simple revery, 

For us to be forgiven and forgiving; 

And there is time to feel and understand 

Something that has no relevance to land. 
—MArGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS, Spirit. 











FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


OCAL unions are the units of which the organized labor movement 
is built. Upon their intelligence and self-discipline depends progress 
for all of Labor throughout the country. Representatives and 

executives may plan and make recommendations but it is the rank and 
file of workers who determine what is to be done and do it. The members 
of federal labor unions are either new members of the labor movement or 
represent industrial areas not well organized so that you have a special 
influence and responsibility for workers not yet organized. The American 
Federation of Labor to which you belong has traditions and well formu- 
lated policies which have been demonstrated to be practical and constructive. 
But it is not enough to proclaim a philosophy or a plan. We must make 
them work. 

The labor movement was founded upon principles of voluntarism— 
that is, freedom for enlightened action for the promotion of our own 
welfare. 

The founders of the American labor movement expected Labor 
to depend upon its organized strength for self-protection and for the 
negotiation of the terms and conditions of work which would assure justice 
and progress. Acceptance of responsibility for our own welfare is an 
essentially democratic principle which assumes capacity to do, willingness 
to persevere, and resourcefulness to meet new conditions. We cannot keep 
our freedom and turn over responsibility for our welfare to any outside 
agency. If we decide that some of our problems are best dealt with by 
legislation, Labor has to concern itself actively with the administration of 
such laws in order to get the kind of results desired. 

There is no easy way to progress and larger incomes that we all want. 
Those workers who want these things for themselves and their families 
badly enough to plan to get them, join with other like-minded workers in 
unions. The others drift and benefit only by what happens to come. If you 
want things to happen, you have to make them happen—not just sit by 
complaining and waiting for developments. 

American labor has the privilege to organize in unions in order to 
bargain collectively with employers. From this basic right avenues to 
progress lead in many ways and to different levels of achievement. What 
value this right is te workers generally depends upon what is in these 
workers—but deliberate and positive action is necessary to benefit from 
this right. It is not enough for us to condemn alien philosophies. If we 
would win against totalitarian states or any other form of despotism we 
must make democracy work in our unions and in our national life. We 
cannot escape responsibility by any comforting delusion that democracy 
cannot fail. It can succeed only when Labor realizes value and is insistent 
upon putting democracy into practice. 

First and foremost in democracy in work relations is equal access to 
facts and information. Freedom of access to information is essential if 
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the union is to bargain collectively with your employers. In order to get 
fair return for your work you must know total returns from the sale of 
the product, and how this is distributed among those with claims on the 
business. You need to know whether the claim itself is fair or represents 
only an unearned demand. This is only the beginning. Next comes study 
of the provisions in the union agreement. What should be covered and how. 
After collective bargaining come collective and cooperative work relation- 
ships and organization for that purpose. One development grows out of 
another. Toconduct your union along these lines requires ability, initiative, 
eternal vigilance and resolute will. I firmly believe American workers 
have these qualities as well as the desire for a real democracy. Let us 
dedicate ourselves anew to the high purposes of our American labor move- 





ment. 


A Gow 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNION AGREEMENTS 


Grocery Warehousemen’s 


Union 19822 


AGREEMENT made and entered into this first 
day of June, 1939 by and between Francis H. 
Leggett & Company, hereinafter referred to as 
the Company and the Grocery Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local No. 19822 of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, hereinafter referred to as the 
Union, acting for and in behalf of itself and 
the members thereof now or who may here- 
after be employed by the Company. 


Article 1. 


The Company recognizes the Union as the bar- 
gaining agency for its employees, employed in 
the warehouse and factory located at 27th and 
28th Streets and Hudson River, New York City, 
for the purpose of collective bargaining in re- 
spect to wages, hours of employment and other 
conditions of employment contained in this agree- 
ment and will treat only with the properly ac- 
credited officers and committees of this Union 
on all grievances which may arise between the 
Company and the Union. 


Article 2. 


The Company agrees to employ only members 
of this Union in good standing. In the event 
of any employee being discharged from the 


Company as a result of a request of the Union, 
the Union agrees to hold the Company harmless 
from any and all claims for damages arising 
out of such discharge, and to compensate the 
Company if it suffers any loss or expense because 
of such discharge. 


Article 3. 


The Company agrees to call upon this Union 
for such additional help as it may require 
from time to time. 


Article 4. 


The Union agrees to provide such additional 
help within a period of twenty-four (24) hours 
of receiving notification from the Company. If 
such additional help cannot be supplied, the 
Union agrees to permit the Company to hire 
such help in the open market. Such additional 
help shall be on a trial basis for a period of 
four (4) weeks, then if retained by the Com- 
pany, shall immediately file application for 
membership in the Union. 

If, at the end of said trial period or prior 
thereto, such employee does not prove satis- 
factory to the Employer, he may replace said 
person with another Union person who shall 
be given the same opportunity of qualifying for 
the job. By mutual consent of the Union and 
the Employer, the trial period may be extended 
beyond the four (4) week period. 
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Article 5. 


There shall be no discrimination against any 
member of the Union in contemplated employ- 
ment or in working conditions. 


Article 6. 


The work week shall consist of forty (40) 
hours per week to be divided as follows: eight 
(8) hours per day from Monday to Friday 
from 7:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. inclusive, exclu- 
sive of one hour daily for lunch between the 
hours of 12:00 noon and 1:00 p. m. 

Night workers shall work eight (8) hours per 
night from Monday to Friday from 4:30 p. m. to 
1:00 a. m. inclusive, exclusive of one-half hour 
for supper. 

It is also agreed that the forty (40) hour 
week shall become effective the week of June 
5, 1939 with the understanding that the Com- 
pany may bring in a number of Union mem- 
bers not to exceed fifteen to perform work on 
Saturdays. All work performed on Saturdays 
shall not exceed four (4) hours and such work 
shall be performed between the hours of 7:30 
a. m. to 11:30 a. m. and 2:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. m. 
and Union members who perform work on Sat- 
urdays shall be given equivalent time off during 
the following week. The above practice shall 
be in effect to the week of October 28, 1939 and 
any work performed on Saturdays thereafter 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half regular rate. 

The Union agrees to cooperate with the 
Company on Saturday, July 1, 1939 for the pur- 
pose of taking inventory, it is understood that 
all Union members shall work four (4) hours 
on that day without being allowed equivalent 
time off during the following week. 


Article 7. 


The following holidays shall be observed and 
paid for: January 1st; Lincoln’s Birthday; 
Washington’s Birthday; Decoration Day; Inde- 
pendence Day; Labor Day; Columbus Day; 
Election Day; Armistice Day; Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day. 


Article 8. 


Except in emergencies the Employer agrees 
that Union members shall not work more than 
eight (8) hours per day and work performed 
in excess of eight (8) hours shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half regular rate. 
Work performed on Sundays shall be paid for at 
the rate of double time. Work performed on 
any of the above mentioned holidays shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time in addi- 
tion to the regular days pay which Union mem- 
bers would receive if there had been no work 
and any work performed on Saturdays during 
the life of this agreement from the date of 
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October 28, 1939 shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half regular rate. 


Article 9 


The Employer agrees that all present em- 
ployees shall receive a two (2) weeks vacation 
period with pay, exclusive of any holidays 
which might occur during the vacation period 
and all employees hired hereafter shall also 
receive a two (2) week vacation period after 
being in the Company’s employ for one year. 
Vacation periods shall commence on the week of 
March 1 and terminate no later than the week 
of September 30. 

In determining the length of service with 
the Employer for the purpose of achieving vaca- 
tion periods, any employees hired hereafter shall 
be given credit for the length of service as in- 
dicated on the Employers books, provided how- 
ever, that all time lost from employment because 
of reasonable absence from work through sick- 
ness or other emergencies shall be considered 
as time worked for the purpose of determining 
the length of employment with the Company. 


Article 10. 


Preference in promotions or advancements 
shall be based on seniority of service, com- 
petency and ability to perform the work but 
where ability and competency are equal, sen- 
iority of service shall govern. Any promotions 
made in accordance with the above factors, 
either temporary or permanent such promoted 
employee shall receive the prevailing wage 
paid in such department. 


Article 11. 


Seniority shall prevail in slack seasons and 
in case of lay-offs. Senior employees shall be 
given the preference in the order in which they 
were employed. Employees with the least 
amount of seniority shall be laid off first. It is 
understood that Union members shall be divided 
into three (3) departments: 


Group A—Shipping, Warehouse and 
Factory Male Employees. 
Group B—Maintenance. 


Group C—Factory Girls. 


In case of rehirement, employees with the 
longest period of service who are then available 
shall be rehired first and the senority rights of 
any employee shall terminate upon the severance 
of his connection with the Company by resigna- 
tion or discharge if proved justified. 

The Company agrees to furnish the Union 
with a complete list of employees of the Com- 
pany which shall include the date on which 
each employee was retained by the Company. 
Each of the above mentioned departments shall 
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have a separate seniority list which shall deter- 
mine the seniority rights of the employees in that 
department. 


Article 12. 


When an employee is required to fill the place 
of another employee on sick leave or on vaca- 
tion and is being carried on the payroll, such em- 
ployee shall not be entitled to draw the wages 
of the absentee, regardless of whether the 
amount paid is higher or lower. It is under- 
stood that it is discretionary on the part of the 
Company as to whether an employee on sick 
leave should be carried on the payroll. 


Article 13. 


The Union shall appoint one of its members 
to act as Shop Steward whose duties are to see 
that the conditions of this agreement are not 
broken by either the Company or the members 
of the Union and under no conditions shall he 
be discriminated against and in slack seasons 
he shall be the last one to be laid off. It is also 
agreed that the Shop Steward shall be notified 
at least twenty-four (24) hours in advance of 
any proposed lay-off. 

It is also agreed that no warehouse or factory 
work shall be performed by anyone other than 
Union members. 


Article 14. 


It is also agreed that the Union representative 
shall have free access to the working estab- 
lishment of the Company during working hours 
for the purpose of aiding in the settlement of 
disputes and to see that the provisions of this 
agreement are being observed. 


Article 15. 


Wages shall be paid according to the schedule 
attached hereto and made a part hereof with 
the exception that the provisions of this agree- 
ment with respect to hours of employment and 
overtime rates shall not apply to watchmen. 
Watchmen shall not be required to work more 
than eleven (11) hours continuously nor more 
than forty-four (44) hours in any period of 
six (6) days. Any work performed in ex- 
cess of the above hours shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half regular rate. 


Article 16. 


The Union reserves the right to investigate 
or question any dismissal for cause and where 
such cause is not justified, the dismissed em- 
ployee shall be reinstated in his regular job and 
reimbursed for all time lost at the regular rate. 
If the Union and the Employer fail to agree as 
to whether such cause is justified, it shall be 
submitted to Arbitration as provided for in 
Article 17. 
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Article 17. 


There shall be no cessation of work, strikes 
or lockouts while negotiations or any disputes 
as to wages or any other arguments are in pro- 
gress. (In case of failure to agree, both parties 
agree to refer the matter to a Board of Arbitra- 
tion which shall consist of two (2) representa- 
tives of the Compaay, two (2) representatives of 
the Union, and a third party selected by both 
sides. A decision shall be rendered within five 
(5) days and it shall be binding upon both 
parties. If the third party cannot be selected, 
the Company and the Union agree to select the 
New York State Mediation Board. It or its 
representatives shall act as the third party.) 


Article 18. 


If either party desires to change this agree- 
ment written order to that effect shall be given 
by registered mail to the other party at least 
thirty (30) days prior to the expiration of this 
agreement. If such notice is not given, this 
agicement shall remain in full force and effect 
for another year and thereafter until such notice 
is given. 

This agreement shall be in effect and bind- 
ing from June 1, 1939 to September 1, 1940. 

Signed for the Company: 

Francis L. Whitmarsh, President 

Signed for the Union: 

Denis Crotty, Representative 


Committee: 
Wages 
The following minimum rates shall be paid 
to Union members: 
Per week 


NN ios svc eoursas mereane $38.00 
Receiving Department—(which includes 


Warehouse Department 


Perr 40.00 
Shipping Office 
Pee 32.00 
I a a cl aie 35.00 
I oo os oa cow eawewaawed 37.00 
Poses Mieem Mead... ..........6....5. 37.00 
I eho ie in eo ciaem 36.00 
Maintenance (wage increase).......... 2.00 
EL Dan ccs aad ama hemees 33-00 
MOOV WINE CINSROINED .....6.occecccccccees 33.00 
ON os os coscccuneeee we 30.00 
Floorman Assistants ................. 30.00 
Packing Room Employees............... 30.00 
a ree 32.00 
Labelling Department-Male Employees.. 30.00 
Factory Department Per week 
SE IE 9 cs aseduvexcanGawouses 46.00 
ois scene nee eam 38.00 
Spice Miller—Gustave Lern........... 35.00 
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Printing Department Per week 
EE oes dade beeaeneweeni ex: $42.00 
W. Oldhaefer ....... ee nr Norns 36.00 
Machine Men 

CE. 5 -cnscncenedsenues aerate eats 31.00 
PERFORERISE 2... ccccccscccccesecsesess 30.00 
Pee. diac c ccrm die tne wwe ee F 30.00 
I OD oo vo cine alvgc oaeiecneinis 30.00 
Factory Girls (wage increase) ......... 1.00 


It is also understood that present wages being 
paid over the above mentioned minimums shall 
be maintained. 


Saw Smiths, Federal Labor 
Union 18548 


Section 1. 


This agreement entered into this first (rst) 
day of July 1939, by and between E. C. Atkins & 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the Em- 
ployer and Saw Smith’s Local Union No. 18548, 
known as anvil men, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, hereinafter referred to as 
the Union, representing all Employes in Indi- 
anapolis who are Anvil Men. 


Section 2. 


The Employer agrees to employ only Saw 
Smiths in good standing with the Union, and the 
Union agrees to furnish the Employer with a suf- 
ficient number of competent workers (if avail- 
able) whenever called upon to do so. This 
Union, recognized as Federal Labor Union No. 
18548, reserves the right to accept or reject any 
journeymen anvilmen. In case of rejection this 
Union can reserve the right not to work with 
him. 

Section 3. 


One Dollar ($1.00) an hour shall constitute the 
minimum rate of wages for any one hour’s day 
work or piece work. Where existing wage rates 
are paid the Employe in excess of the scale herein 
provided, said scale shall remain at the highest 
rate and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to permit reduction in such higher rate 
of pay, 
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Section 4. 


Eight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s work 
and forty (40) hours to constitute a week’s work, 
with time and a half for all time worked in ex- 
cess of these hours. All work done on Saturdays 
shall be considered overtime. Double time for 
all work done on Sundays and all legal holidays, 


Section 5. 


Each apprentice now working shall be re- 
quired to serve four (4) years on the anvil at 
day work, and in no way will he be considered 
a journeyman until he has completed his speci- 
fied four (4) years. He shall at no time be given 
preference over a journeyman. There shall be 
no apprentices put on the anvil during the life 
of this contract. 


Section 6. 


There shall be no discrimination against age 
or ability. In event there is, it shall be referred 
to the grievance committee. 


Section 7. 


Each anvil man, after having served one (1) 
year of accumulated service with E. C. Atkins 
& Co., shall receive one week’s vacation with 
pay. 

Section 8. 


This agreement shall be and remain in full 
force and effect from this date until one (1) year 
from date of signing of this contract, and shall 
continue in effect annually thereafter, unless 
thirty (30) day’s notice in writing is submitted 
prior to the expiration of this agreement, or any 
desire to change or amend same. 


E. C. Atkins and Company, 
(s) E. C Atkins, Vice-President 
Saw Smith’s Federal Labor Union No. 18548: 


(s) Chas. Scharpe, Jr., President 
(s) Eddie Vespo, Secretary 
(s) Henry H. Lott, Treasurer 


(Seal.) 


(s) Hugh Gormley, Rep. American Federation 
of Labor 
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LET’S PUT SHINGLES ON OUR 
OWN HOMES! 


I. M. OrnBurN, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Union Label Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 


time to remind Labor Unionists and 

their friends to buy Union Label, 
Union-made products and to patronize 
Union services. 


| DAY or any other day is a good 


Union services that are not designated by 
labels have also enjoyed a great benefit 
from the Union Label-conscious consumers 
who demand Union workers on every repair 

or construction 





Every time one 
buys non-union 


job, in all hotels 


—— LABOR DAY, 1939 —— and restaurants, 


on all forms 





goods and uses 





non-union serv- 
ices, he is tear- \\ \| | Il / 
ing shingles off \\ // 
his own home. 2 
During the gi = 

last four depres- 
sion years, all 
National and 
International 
Unions afhli- 
ated with the 
Union Label 
Trades Depart- 
ment of the 
American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
have increased 
their member- 
ship. Some 
affiliates have 
doubled and 
even tripled 
their member- 
ship. The fact 
that they have adopted Union Labels, Shop 
Cards or Service Buttons and the intensive 
Union Label campaign carried on during 
the last few years have greatly helped to 
increase the number of members in the 
Union Label family. 








UNION LABEL TRADES DEPT. — 
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of transporta- 
tion, and wher- 
ever the work 
can be done by 
members’ of 
American Labor 
Unions. 

LABOR 
DAY is the best 
day to take the 
Union Label 
pledge. It is: 
“I promise to 
patronize only 
those firms that 
display the 
Union Label, 
Shop Card or 
Service But- 
ton!” Only by 
collective pur- 
chasing of 
Union Label 
goods and using 
Union services can Labor Unionists main- 
tain American Labor standards. It is the 
best method to increase buying power and 
keep our country on the road to permanent 
prosperity. Let’s put shingles on our own 
homes! 





as eeeaeal 














UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES IN SUMMER 
DULL PERIODS 


FTER reaching a peak at the 
A end of June, industrial activ- 
ity remained at about the same 

level through July. Since there was 
no industrial expansion this year to 
create jobs, a number of industries 
felt the effect of the summer dull pe- 
riod. In factories, 8,000 were laid 
off, in wholesale and retail stores 
125,000 temporarily lost their jobs, 
and on farms those who were taken 
on for the June haying and other har- 


vests were laid off, releasing 37,000. 

The building industry was in con- 
trast to others. With the steady in- 
crease this year in home building 
through FHA insured mortgages, to- 
gether with higher activity in other 
private building lines, employment 
continued to rise in July. In con- 
struction and roads, 44,000 were 
added to payrolls. The railroads also 
increased employment, adding 9,000. 

On the whole, however, summer 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+)or members’ (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- __ decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (—) ployed (-) ployed (—) time 
August since August since August since all 
1939 Jul. 1939 Jul. 1939 Jul.! trades 
0, ere 3 - I 9 — 16 3 + 3 14 
ES 5s. Scns cia 2. Reosrarais 8 — 18 II — 48 7 — (a) 23 
Birmingham 8 4 II + 4 + + 6 20 
SERENE Pen ee 12 8 28 + I 8 — 14 17 
NIN 5 as/50"8 inte ity wins 9 —- 1 17 — 13 8 + 3 15 
se Gis pn oes waren 16 + 4 35 + 7 II + 1 21 
ee 8 — 9 28 + 6 5 — 25 2 
Cleveland... ee ae II — (a) 27 + 2 8 — 3 19 
PS Sigs esas skacibie gern are 6 + 6 10 + 33 5 — (a) 17 
Ee ae 12 + 17 29 + 49 —- 7 16 
ee 10 + 13 38 + 11 8 + 14 15 
eer rere 13 + 2 20 — 3 10 + 4 26 
eee 9 — 12 12 — 13 8 — 12 12 
DEIMMERDONS. ..... cc ccees 8 + 13 14 —- I 6 + 26 17 
ig a se 15 — 20 32 + 18 12 — 32 18 
errr 6 — 6 14 — 2 4 +17 
Neer 8 — 2 32 + 7 4 —- 9 2% 
ee 9 - 9 18 — 27 8 — 2 14 
See 9 + 2 35 — 4 5 + 9 II 
eee 4 + 19 12 + 36 3 + 14 14 
SAN PrANciso.... 0... 6. 0s00. 9 - 7 17 - I 7 -— i! 16 
ree II —- 9 31 — 4 9 -— 11 18 
a Saree 9 + 11 15 + 24 7 + 5 15 
WN oo iacewiers eek cosine 3 — 23 10 — 35 2 - 1 8 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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lay-offs exceeded gains and there was 
a total employment decline of nearly 
150,000. Our estimate for all work- 
ers in the United States showed 10,- 
560,000 out of work in July compared 
to 10,363,000 in June (revised). 
This compares with 11,274,000 in 
July last year. 

Trade union members reporting for 
August show an employment gain, 
suggesting that industry is now in- 
creasing activity again, preparatory 
to the fall busy season. The gains 
were not limited to one or two indus- 
tries, but increasing employment was 
reported in metal trades, theatres, 
clothing trades, food industries, other 
manufacturing, service and water 
transportation. A few industries 
however have not yet felt the im- 
provement and slight lay-offs were re- 
ported in building and printing. For 
trade union membership on the whole, 
our weighted figure shows 10.1 per 
cent out of work in early August com- 
pared to 10.5 per cent in July 
(revised). 

With the rapid reduction in WPA 
jobs, union members and unorganized 
wage earners will depend to a greater 
extent on private employment. At 
the end of December 1938, 3,081,000 
persons had WPA employment. By 


August 9, WPA had been reduced to 
2,052,000, dropping more than a 
million. This compares with 2,418,- 
000 on July 5, showing how rapidly 
WPA is being reduced. Further re- 
ductions will follow. Relief rolls are 
also being reduced; in May there were 
1,645,000 cases on relief, in June 
1,568,000. 

Private industry has complained 
bitterly of the huge sums of money 
spent for WPA and relief. Will em- 
ployers assume responsibility for put- 
ting the unemployed to work now 
their complaints have been heeded 
and WPA is being reduced? 

If private industry is to put the 
unemployed to work it must be ready 
to make the investments necessary. 
Labor in the building trades has al- 
ready taken a forward step in its 
agreement with the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, providing that there 
shall be no more strikes to settle juris- 
dictional disputes. This agreement 
has been hailed in business circles as 
a most constructive move, and already 
$35,000,000 worth of building has 
been released as a result of it. This 
will stimulate production in materials 
industries and elsewhere. We hope 
other industries will follow this 
example. 


Record for Ten Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 





Total 1928 1 118 8 16 
All Trades 1929 ss ts &® 8 
1930 20 22 2: 21 
1931 27 27 26 «265 
1932 z+ Tt Pp? 3 
1933 35 34 34 33 
1934 28 26 25 24 
1935 %6 2% 22 «2 
1936 2a «€68 
1937 ae! ae 
1938 200—C«iE iC 
19399 16 15 14 13 


3 #1 #+%@ #9 t0 9 f 13 33 
II 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 6 12 
20 20 22 22 25 23 22 23 «28 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 32 34 «4933 «32 «23h O32 3432 
33 31 3 «3 «29 27 2B QT 
24 25 +2 28 25 2% 25 #27 «26 
21 23 27 +23 «20 #20 #20 «223 ~«3 
7vT vw &e He SB Bw we 
3 #t «ost 1 % © tt 8 83 
19 I9 18 17 16 1 16 15* 18 
= ww «© 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 193 
Total 1928 = 36 39-382 tke stg sk 8st 23° «27 195 
Building Trades 1929 30 33 34 29 26 tg 1618 tng 3225 193 
1930 3843 41 4037 37 39 39 38384245 go 193 
1931 St §2 52 50 48 «48 fo ft 5253 gg 59 §2 
1932 62 63 «63 «65 Gt 626g gS 6S 7g 64 193 
1933 70 71 72 71 68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 Jar 
1934 58 55 55 58 57 55 557 60 585656 57g Fel 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 St 51 48 45 47 46 852 Ma 
1936 §0 52 49 41 34 28 27 25 24 21 23 26433 Ap 
1937 29 31 2 #+27 «22 «2 22 22 «#230 «©230« «28 «636 06 Mz 
1938 40-43 44 39-37 363533 32t 32 32 33* 37 Jur 
1939 35 34 32 29 25 22 24f 25° i 
u 
Sef 
Total 1928 8 16 16 12 12 10 43 9 8 8 7, + ws Oct 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 6 7 7 7 8 41 7 No 
1930 15 1 18 I9 I9 19 21% 20 23 21 «25 «625 )= = 20 De 
1931 28 29 27 29 #28 «#31 «32 30 31 31 332s 35-30 197 
1932 340 (37) 37 39 39 424545 46 46 6 46g Jar 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 «645 45 42 39 36 36 363 Fel 
1934 35 34 «630 02885 tte ts 587 26 a7 Mz 
1935 25 25 2 23 23 «+23 «+23 «222 © 20 Ig I9 18 22 Ap 
1936 7 17 17 '§ 14 12 IE 12 12 I 10 10 3 Mz 
1937 6 ae 6 | 9 8 8 6 6 7 7 lo FW 16 9 Jur 
1938 19 21 240 250 25S SS Tt 26 «gt 24 Jul 
' 1939 22 21 #18 #17 #17 16 16 165% he 
Sey 
Total en, a a a ee ee Oc 
Printing Trades m @#f8Ftste4a8#606eteéeaes No 
a a a a a ee De 
1931 io TO Ir 12 IF 12 130 1H He 1K oS) og 3 193 
1932 17 18 17 #18 + 438 2 22 20 29 19 20 19 Jar 
1933 29 22 220«22 23 2B De sDe st mgs Fel 
1934 19 19 «18 618 617: 17: 17 8B oa ag 17 116 18 Ma 
1935 17 «15 IS HHS SS esas Ap 
1936 § 13 13 2 I 12 32 #12 #=Y 10 0 Jo 22 Ma 
1937 10. IO 10 9 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 Io. Io Jur 
1938 i mr 16 «6120 «12 «930 «130 «130 «12f 12) 22) 12 32 Jul 
1939 I2 13 12 tof 10 10 Io X* Au 
Set 
Oct 
Total 1928 Ic 10 IF 9 9 8 8 6 6 7 8 «4 9 No 
All Other Trades 1929 2 =I 8 8 6 ; » |  j 7 7 9 Io 8 De 
1930 12 13° «13'5«*12: 13 esas 16 4 
1931 8619 17: 16 16 ts 67 1616 16 B27 193 
1932 21 19 «18 «18 20 21 23 22 20 18 19 -a1 20 Jan 
1933 22 21 22 20 22 21 20 19 22 16 18 2 20 Fet 
1934 19 17 16 16 16 19 22 22 17 16 19 21 18 ro 


1935 20 17 15 #14 16 I9 22 19 16 15 1 19 17 

1998 18 17 17 #1 14 #16 16 32 Bt YO f0 132 14 Ma 
1937 12 11 10 9 9 9 9g 10 9 10 1 13 10 
19388 16 16 5S tS Se? og Jul 
19339 I 10 9 9 g 8 9g 8 a. 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


ESTIMATES? 
Gainful Number 

Yearly Average Workers Employed 
1935. -seeeccccccccccccccceeccee 51,191,283 40, 539,049 
199O...cvecccccecvcccscccscccce 51,758,980 42,364,426 
IQS] .nccccvccveccsccccccsocccs $2,283,038 44,024,851 
BOMB. 0 on cncsicnesecitcecscevecses 52,879,211 41,942,945 

Monthly Average 
1936 
January... .ccccccccccscccccees 51,490, 330 4°, 538, 209 
EE coccecauneeteyenscee 51,537,969 40,676, 197 
SRG fo eckdixegaccadetsnennes 51,585,756 41,103, 260 
BO csconcatae erase naesakeees 51,634,208 41,815, 233 
D> cccsnkwesuasesceweseuaees 51,682, 410 42,126, 613 
BMG. 3.0 nae eoaeocnsmanioneccans 51,731,096 42,311, 760 
Dc cabgnenseseten veeneneews $1,780, 432 42,399, 79 
P6555 eden conecosenteuey 51,830,764 42,803, 381 
Rs ciicciitvinwetinsane 51,881,952 43,383, 551 
DE cnc atnanucenaeseresees $1,933,521 43,757, 161 
PINs pitwieccesaecessnnsee 51,984,475 43,697, 789 
| err rere $2,034,844 43,760, 882 
1937 
sci sc dvescicscsieccesses 52,040,012 42,799,135 
DES cascsicksanwvascaeeees 52,089, $21 43,129,498 
Eis cussbeueecs~eeneasecets 52,138,624 43,534,730 
PE ccceteecedaxdkaesapeeewes 52,187,456 43,874,628 
PEE ckncekosiaecennacsdekenee 52, 236, 322 44,326,941 
DN «i xcawdenueaeserdeneebeeu $2,283,748 44,460, 236 
RRs tindkpevedimodaacsweenea’ $2,332,552 44,550,066 
DN cncactusedacseesuwseene 52,381,996 44,636,113 
PE cotedcscusavds senses $2,428,196 44,915,142 
EEE cocncauekusasswanaeees 52,474,396 44,768,190 
I cidapanccrcsansdessee $2,520, 596 44,041,973 
SI 5 cds eseonsawnecsseues $2,568,344 43,261,563 
1938 
ER Ee reer 52,616,784 41,691, 264 
Ser eee ere 52,664,351 41,541,449 
ME OL ck Seaueceiacenesenwien $2,711,868 41,485,982 
BE ccs conven adawawenasaek on $2,759,865 41,695,205 
DN ccsinebeasueseustaseea cee $2,807,217 41,454,955 
DG ccksaeieudesieaseeeeeaes 52,855,124 41,409,990 
EAE ep er Omt ean race te 52,902,850 41,628 ,618 
I Lhd sae sunseaeeeeeae $2,950,284 41, 863,367 
NN isc ersusncesdeesoe 52,997,881 42,532,426 
SE cn cincutcmseanekalecwes $3,046,156 42,675,480 
MIN 5 sisocosccnsdcaeeceees 53,094,684 42,579,976 
PRN ov insinstecacdascdens 53,143,473 42,808 , 188 
1939 
RE ace nin aotedewaensee 53,191,932 41,602, 331 
SELES OEE OT 53,239,999 41,796,467 
SRSA PAS ee ee ean eee” 53,289,020 42,144,009 
My sh dacvtvokacmanseseeeen 535337, 882 42,247,138 
We pise Canck cnc sirevecwaen 53» 386,032 42,534,239 
DEC ois eee aoe eeboieeea 53,432,132 43,068 , 810 
BT cccneisaencseeee< ibe calen 53,479,728 42,919,831 
DE oe cc oukirrwccisnusockeee dadeseenes  <suseaedeen 


Unemployed (Weighted) 


10,652,234 
91394,553 
8,281,962 
10,936, 265 


10,952,121 
10, 861,772 
10,482,496 
9,818,975 
9,555,797 
9,419,336 
9,381,353 
9,027,383 
8,498,401 
8,176, 360 
8, 286,686 
8,273,962 


9,240, 877 
8,960, 023 
8,603, 894 
8,312, 828 
7,909 , 381 
7,823 , 512 
7,782 ,486 
7,745 ,883 
7; 513 ,054 
7,706, 206 
8,478, 623 
9,306, 781 


10,925, 520 
11,122,908 
11,225,886 
11,064,660 
11,400, 169 
11,445,134 
11,274,232 
11,086,917 
10,465,455 
10, 370,676 
10, 14,708 
10,335,285 


11,589,601 
11,443,532 
11,145,011 
II ,090,744 
10,851,793 
10, 363,322 
10,559,897 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Number Unemployed Part 


18.5 
53.3 
10.5 


17.2 
16.7 
16.2 
15.1 
13.7 
12.8 
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20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
20 
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21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
19 
20 
20 
19 
19 
20 
20 


19 
19 
19 
18 
18 
19 
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1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 





Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 


? For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


* Preliminary. t Revised. 














FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—In the past few months 
the railroad shop crafts and barbers 
have increased their union rolls. In- 
dustries are working on short time 
and for this reason we are not at 
present pressing our work among the 
unorganized. WPA has cut skilled 
labor from 85 cents an hour to flat 
rate of $51.60 per month of 130 
hours. Through the efforts of the 
writer union made materials are be- 
ing used wherever possible in the 
building of our $150,000 hospital by 
the WPA. We have county and dis- 
trict health units where those unable 
to pay may receive medical attention. 
Otherwise medical board fees are rea- 
sonable and no attempt has been made 
to secure another plan. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield.—Union membership 
remains about normal with each local 
union doing its own organizing. No 
special medical plan has been de- 
veloped by the unions in this locality. 
—C. E. SHEETS. 

San Bernardino.—Carpenters and 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for July. 
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common laborers are increasing their 
membership. A new teacher has been 
added to the staff for vocational edu- 
cation. Employment is increasing in 


the building trades.—J. W. Cox. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo. — Teamsters, hodcarriers 
and common building laborers are 
adding to their membership. The 
Building Trades Council by demand- 
ing building trades council cards has 
been successful in getting members 
from all the building crafts. Local 
No. 146 of the Chauffeurs and Ware- 
housemen have had eight members on 
strike against the Fox Uliet Drug 
Company since June 15, and charges 
have been filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board against this 
concern. Employment generally is 
better, especially in the building and 
construction trades. This is due to 
PWA grants.—O. E. McGuire. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—All unions report 
membership increases with the team- 
sters leading by adding about 100 
new members last month. Locally 
the most effective organizing method 
is to arrange things in advance of the 
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start of the job either in the building 
trades or in freight. Four large con- 
struction jobs all running at the same 
time are for the first time in years 100 
per cent union. We believe our in- 
dustrial schools to be far in advance 
of the average in equipment and op- 
portunities. Employment is on the 
up-grade but not to the extent of 
noticeable changes in wages and 
hours.—RosBertT W. HILt. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Street carmen and bus 
drivers have made a satisfactory 
agreement with the Georgia Power 
Company for another year. We were 
successful in reorganizing the gar- 
ment workers. A union of auto me- 
chanics has been chartered. Employ- 
ment in building trades is increasing 
except for temporary withdrawal of 
some of the skilled mechanics from 
WPA projects because of increased 
hours and reducing the scale. Low 
fruit yield of peaches and melons 
caused a layoff by the railroad of 
several hundred men. The men laid 
off will be eligible for unemployment 
insurance. The Macon Federation of 
Labor is making arrangements for the 
celebration of Labor Day. Employ- 
ment has increased somewhat among 
auto mechanics and textile workers.— 
WiviiaM A. McKenna. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Unions reporting in- 
creased membership are painters, gen- 
eral laborers and musicians. The 
writer has contacted all employers of 
musicians and they have agreed to 
employ only union musicians. I am 
now working on employers of the 
culinary workers in the same man- 


ner. All principal contractors through 
agreement with the writer, have 
agreed to hire union carpenters, 
laborers, bricklayers and other build- 
ing craftsmen. Our Lumber and Saw 
Mill Workers Union No. 2584 has 
a credit union chartered under the 
Federal Government. Lumber work- 
ers have medical services through the 
Lumber Company. Employment is 
at a low ebb but we are looking for it 
to pick up in the next two months.— 
M. S. TAYLOR. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Organized labor, espe- 
cially the building trades, is fully oc- 
cupied with the problems brought 
about by the WPA. Opinion and defi- 
nition of law may vary throughout the 
country but here in Illinois there is a 
definite thought that is fast taking 
root in the general mind that the 
Administration in this instance is 
working contrary to the constitu- 
tional liberties of the people and in 
defiance of those liberties guaran- 
teed to us in the organic law of the 
nation. This feeling does not depre- 
ciate national loyalty, it rather in- 
spires a more intense Americanism, 
making people realize dangers that 
may arise, to defeat the freedom and 
privileges we have fought so long to 
gain. The belief grow stronger that 
a direct effort is being made, under 
the guise of government edict, to 
break down and destroy our hard 
gained social standards. Labor here 
is on record to defend those standards 
with all the legal and moral strength 
at itscommand. The long trespass of 
WPA on private industry will not be 
accepted in the reduction of wage 
scales established after hard strug- 
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gles and brain racking conferences. 
The ruling of the trades here is to 
hold up the wage standards against 
any effort from whatever source that 
attempts to defeat the advances made 
by organized labor as represented 
under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor.—R. L. Rep- 
CLIFFE., 

Collinsville-—Cooks and waitresses 
report increased membership. We 
are organizing a low cost housing 
board for Madison County. Mines 
are operating on short time. Our 
Moving Picture Union No. 288 have 
a group hospital and group insurance 
plan—JoHN BECKMAN. 

Danville-—When there is plenty of 
work men want to join unions. Our 
Building Trades Council has recently 
united with Kankakee, Streater, 
Champaign, Urbana and Decatur 
Councils and formed the Central 
Eastern Illinois Joint Conference of 
Building and Construction Trades, of 
which the writer was elected secretary. 
We hope this move will benefit the 
building tradesmen of this vicinity. 
Several classes of vocational training 
are in progress. Employment in the 
building trades is better than last year 
but still could stand improvement. 
Our Building Trades Council helped 
float a bond issue for $450,000 for 
school buildings and the bond issue 
carried giving us the work spread out 
over a period of three years.—WIL- 
LIAM L. WATSON. 

Macomb.—Four discharged em- 
ployees from the Globe American 
Company were reinstated to their 
jobs with back pay. These employees 
were discharged for union activities. 
The writer was successful in assisting 
the local union to reach a satisfactory 
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agreement. Employment seems to be 
at a standstill. WPA workers show 
an increase in their rolls, due to the 
fact that most of the plants are now 
closed down.—DoNaALpD KREIDER. 
Rockford.—Building crafts are do- 
ing very well. The writer has found 
the most effective organizing method 
to be direct contact with the individual 
and direct contact with the employer, 
with a good sales talk for both. Con- 
tractors are recognizing the good 
work done by building tradesmen in 
promoting building, etc. Our Central 
Labor Union has had a credit union 
for some time chartered by the State 
Government and our experience with 
this union has been okeh. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union is investigating two 
or three hospitalization plans and a 
report will be made by our committee 
at the next meeting. We have $3,- 
250,000 worth of PWA work going 
on and this has been a boon to the 
building trades. Laborers, sheet 
metal workers, steamfitters and iron 
workers are negotiating agreements. 
—NICHOLAS AUGUSTINO. 
Waukegan.—In the past six months 
Federal Labor Union No. 19508 has 
considerably increased its member- 
ship. Bartenders are taking in new 
members monthly. We are educating 
the union man to look for the shop 
card and button and in this way to 
help the service trades. Employment 
in the building trades is on the down 
grade, the PWA projects are about 
completed in Lake County and there 
are not many private contracts let as 
yet.—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 
Elkhart.—All the building trades 


are taking in members. We are en- 
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@ A STEWARDESS-NURSE warms a glass of 


milk for a sick child .. . tenderly, she places 
a pillow on the Coach seat so the little fel- 
low will rest more comfortably. A conduc- 
tor carefully helps an elderly lady to alight 
from the train... a station attendant sees 
that she’s put safely into a taxicab. 


® LITTLE things, perhaps, in the daily routine 


of a railroad. Call them little, if you like. 
But—human little things, nevertheless... 
services prompted by a friendly desire to be 
helpful . . . performed willingly and with 
neighborly sincerity. 

To the 40,000 men and women... 
associated with our railroad—ticket agents, 
conductors, freight agents, engineers, offi- 
cers, clerks and the rest of us—such acts of 
kindness are the real incentives behind our 
jobs. They vision the will to please that we 
try always to reflect in our dealings with 
those who ride with us and those who ship 


freight over our lines. 


Baltimore « Ohio 
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deavoring to secure affiliation of the 
non-affiliated unions with the Central 
Labor Union. We have 31 affiliates 
and 21 non-afhliates. Efforts are be- 
ing made to have a full time organizer 
appointed for Elkhart County. Em- 
ployment is on the increase.—GROVER 
C. McLAUGHLIN. 
Kokomo.—Building construction 
laborers and carpenters report in- 
creased membership. A movement 
has been started to reorganize the 
municipal employees. Meat cutters 
have signified a desire to organize. 
Movie operators have signed an 
agreement effective for three years. 
Iron workers, latherers, painters and 
electricians had slight wage increases 
earlier in the year.—H. E. VINCENT. 
Muncie.—Cleaners and dyers have 
added to their membership. Organ- 
ized glove workers at Upland secured 
the closed shop. Employment is in- 
creasing.—E. B. HUBBARD. 


IOWA 


Ames.—Membership in all unions 
is steadily increasing. Municipal em- 
ployees were recently granted a char- 
ter under the State, County and Mu- 
nicipal International. A small union 
at Iowa State College has been asked 
to consolidate with the former and 
there are big possibilities if they agree 
to do this. Ames is rapidly becoming 
one of the best small cities of the 
12,000 class in Iowa so far as local 
organization is concerned. City of 
Ames has agreed to a ten cent raise 
for common labor. Plumbers at the 
Iowa State College were given a small 
raise in pay.—H. T. CoNnNOLLyY. 

Burlington.—Steel workers, team- 
sters and carpenters report increased 
membership. The majority of our 


members are working. Steel workers 
have steady employment. Employees 
of the Burlington Railroad Shops 
have recently organized and have a 
strong union. Visits are being made 
to non-union barber shops in an ef- 
fort to interest them in unionizing. 
The Chamber of Commerce and the 
daily paper still give us a bitter fight. 
We are sponsoring a new labor paper. 
—J.O. Jones. 

Fort Dodge.-—Employment at the 
present time is at a standstill. Hotel 
and restaurant employees are increas- 
ing membership.—RALPH J. BOLEN- 
DER. 

Muscatine.—Carpenters and com- 
mon laborers report increased mem- 
bership. A union of city and county 
employees has been chartered. About 
85 per cent of our building tradesmen 
are at work. Sash and door factories 
are running steadily with about go per 
cent of their usual force. Employ- 


ment is slack at the button factory.— 
J. U. REHMEL. 


KANSAS 


Kansas City.—Increased member- 
ship is reported by truck drivers, 
laborers and butcher workmen, and 
the rapid strides made by the latter is 
the outstanding development in this 
district. Plans are in the making for 
increasing the opportunities for voca- 
tional training. Employment is on 
the upgrade. The 44-hour week is 
putting more people to work.—R. R. 
GRAHAM. 

Salina.—Teamsters, musicians and 
hodcarriers are adding to their mem- 
bership. Hod carriers and teamsters 
held joint meeting, advertising in daily 
paper want ads under help wanted 
and receiving publicity relative to 
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work on approved $9,500,000 gov- 
ernment reservoir to be built about 
thirty miles from here. Over 600 
prospects attended from twenty-seven 
towns and about 10 per cent signed up, 
with the majority signifying their in- 
tentions of joining. Another open 
meeting is scheduled to be held in the 
City Park and a loud speaker will be 
used with men at tables to take appli- 
cations. Grain processors in ap- 
parent deadlock on new contract 
involving hours and the closed shop. 
Hospitalization is sponsored by our 
Central Labor Union.—A. V. 
LUNDGREN. 

Wichita.—In general all unions 
show membership gains with the ex- 
ception of some of the building crafts. 
Lodge 1308 of the Machinists won 
election at the Allsteel Products Com- 
pany. Employment is increasing in 
the aircrafts factories —H. W. Ray. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport.—All unions are in- 
creasing membership. We are start- 
ing a new campaign on all unorgan- 
ized in the city and are conducting 
educational meetings with some fine 
speakers. Several large projects are 
starting in the near future. New 
classes offered under vocational edu- 
cation are retail clerks, jewelers, ste- 
nographers and architects. Increased 
employment and increased wages have 
been secured by some of our unions.— 
Joe A. BRADLEY. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Truck drivers’ union 
No. 340 reports increased member- 
ship. Our Central Labor Union is 
actively engaged in organization. We 
are trying to organize employees of 


the Randall & McCalister Coal Com- 
pany who are rebuilding their new 
coal pocket. The streetcar employees 
have a credit union chartered by the 
State. Carpenters secured increased 
pay of ten cents an hour.—EDWarp 
W. SYLVESTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—New tri-state con- 
tracts, effective for four years, have 
been made between truck owners and 
drivers in Southeast Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut carry- 
ing substantial wage increases in all 
areas. A Fair Trades Practice Board 
has been set up by workers and em- 
ployers. There is a slight increase in 
employment among building trades- 
men but work among shoe workers 
is very slack. Boot and shoe work- 
ers signed agreements with Keith, 
Keith and McKain in Rockland. A 
new union of culinary workers has 
been chartered.—ALLEN P. NICKER- 
SON. 

South Hadley Falls —The major- 
ity of unions report slight member- 
ship increases. Eagle Lodge No. 1 
of Papermakers and Local Union No. 
226 of Paper Finishers are negotiat- 
ing a new contract and are dead- 
locked on the issue of wages and 
working conditions. Our Central 
Labor Union has appointed a com- 
mittee to take up with the School 
Board the matter of vocational 
courses. We are having a lot of dis- 
sention on WPA jobs.—MicHAEL J. 
McLain. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown.—Contracts have been 
renewed carrying same wage scales. 
Wage-earners are looking around for 
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good candidates to support for public 
ofices. AA committee has been ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for 
our Labor Day celebration. Farmers 
are hiring a considerable number 
of men as are also grain elevators. 
Working conditions are good.— 
CHARLES F. COLEMAN. 


NEW YORK 


Ithaca—Carpenters report in- 
creased membership. Employment is 
increasing. Brick masons secured in- 
creased pay of $1.00 a day.—R. M. 
SNYDER. 

Massena.—The writer finds it 
easier to organize workers from 
whom the employer has taken away 
some working condition or reduced 
pay or increased their work with the 
same pay. The PWA cut has made 
those workers realize the need of or- 
ganization and they are becoming in- 
terested. A machinists’ course is to 
be added to our vocational classes. 
Aluminum Workers Union No. 19256 
have a credit union chartered by the 
FederalGovernment. A few men have 
been placed at the Aluminum Plant. 
There has been no increase in wages 
but vacations have been granted with 
pay—H. H. MacDowELt. 

Utica.—Waiters, truck drivers and 
laborers have increased their mem- 
bership. All warehouse contracts have 
been renewed for one year, with pay 
increase of from $1.00 to $3.00 a 
week. Hours were reduced from 
fifty-four to fifty with time and one- 
half thereafter. One week’s vacation 
with pay and full pay for all holidays 
was granted. Contracts were renewed 
for two years with entire New York 
State Milk Transportation Associa- 
tion covering 1,000 drivers in Utica, 
Albany, and adjacent territory carry- 
ing wage increases of from $2.50 to 
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$6.00 per week with reduction of 
work week from seven to six days, 
week’s vacation with pay and a $10.00 
cash bonus upon signing of contract 
with wages retroactive to June 6, ex- 
piration date of contract. The total 
increase in wages for the Utica driv- 
ers only will be $80,000 for the next 
two years.—R. F. DEPERNO. 


OHIO 


Marion.—Machinists, painters and 
decorators, carpenters, bricklayers 
and chauffeurs report increased mem- 
bership. Our most effective organiza- 
tion method is first to have the unions 
in this locality have a good reputa- 
tion, have them take part in all civic 
affairs, secure favorable newspaper 
publicity and publicize all material 
gains. This makes the unorganized 
envy the lot of the union worker and 
they want to join a union and reap 
some of the benefits of organization. 
Machinists’ Lodge No. 1281 has 
nearly doubled its membership in the 
last four months and are now 100 
per cent organized in five of our 
plants. The writer with the assist- 
ance of A. Chandler has organized 
the flour mill workers 100 per cent. 
We are now negotiating a contract 
for these workers. Moulding has 
been added to vocational training 
courses. The C. & O. Railway clerks 
have a credit union. The Central 
Labor Union is interested in securing 
plans for medical care. Employment 
is decreasing. Machinists have re- 
ceived increases in pay ranging from 
three to five cents an hour. Printers 
on the “Daily Star” received wage 
increase.—CLIFF B. WELCH. 

Springfield.—Local labor is fight- 
ing temporary injunctions denying 
peaceful bannering and picketing. 


One case—Motion Picture Operat- 
ors’ Union—to make a temporary in- 
junction permanent has been heard. 
No decision up to this date has been 
made by the court. Four similar in- 
junctions in less than two years is caus- 
ing labor in this city to take aggressive 
steps against this unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

Trades and Labor Assembly has 
named a committee to investigate 
sites for an outdoor recreational cen- 
ter. Financially, the Springfield labor 
movement is among the best in Ohio. 
Labor owns its headquarters, the La- 
bor Temple, in which is the Union 
Club, a social organization created 
for the benefit of American Federa- 
tion of Labor trade unionists. Its 
revenues are applied to promote the 
general interest of organized labor. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly 
Scholarship Awards Committee has 
made 14 new awards and renewed 
grants of scholarship to Wittenberg 
College, this city. The total number 
aided since 1923, when the committee 
was organized, is 115. More than 
$25,000 has been expended to aid 
needy deserving students to obtain 
higher education. Any graduates of 
local high schools are eligible to 
make application for aid. Outright 
grants are made up to and including 
the second year in college. Loans are 
made after the second year. This ac- 
tivity adds much to the prestige of the 
local labor movement. Employment 
in all trades is steadily improving. 
Greatest gain is in the building trades. 
Printing trade and some building 
trade unions have been negotiating 
new wage scales. Increases have been 
obtained, together with vacations 
with pay.—C. W. Ricu. 
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Keep posted about } 
- and live long Z 


OU may feel as vigorous and healthy 
as ever. But if you have reached 
middle age you would be wise to have 
your heart examined from time to time. 


Usually a person’s arteries gradually harden as he 
growsolder. This processis particularly serious when 
it affects those arteries on which the heart muscle 
itself depends for nourishment. If an artery in the 
heart hardens and thickens, its diameter narrows, 
clogging circulation and reducing the heart's vigor. 
Inadvanced stages this condition is known as arte- 
riosclerotic or coronary heart disease. It sometimes 
occurs prematurely in persons in the fifties or forties, 
or even younger. 


The men and women who make headlines with 
sudden death from heart disease are often those who 
didn’t know anything was wrong with their hearts. 
In the earlier stages of heart disease a person may 
feel no pain—have no idea his heart isn’t equal to 
any strain he might place upon it. 


By the time definite heart symptoms appear, some 
damage has been done. A sense of heaviness, op- 
pression, or actual pain in the chest is the first warn- 
ing many receive. So-called ‘‘acute indigestion,” 
ora pain radiating to the shoulder, armpit or upper 
arm calls for immediate investigation. Shortness 
of breath during or after slight exertion may indi- 
cate heart trouble. On the other hand any of these 
symptoms may have a less serious origin. Your 
Physician should decide. 


As you and your heart grow older you may need 
to change your manner of living to avoid overex- 
ertion. Work and play should be regulated so that 
you get enough but not too much physical exercise. 

xtremes of effort such as pulling, straining, and 
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heavy lifting should be avoided if possible. Suffi- 
cient rest is of great importance. Keeping weight 
down to normal is also advisable to avoid a strain 
on your heart. 


Thousands of men and women with heart disease 
are actively at work today because they followed 
medical advice. 


The Metropolitan booklet ‘“‘Protecting Your Heart”’ 
contains much valuable information for young per- 
sons and old. A post card will bring you a free copy. 
Address Booklet Department 9-F-39, 





Heart Disease under 40 


While there is a variety of causes of heart disease 
in younger people, it is often a consequence of 
rheumatic fever. A child who suffers from swol- 
len joints or muscle pains should receive prompt 
medical care. The ‘‘poison’’ of rheumatic fever 
may affect the valves and muscle of the heart, 
though it may be years before the damage is 
detected. Prompiness in recognizing this ail- 
ment, proper medical treatment and aftercare 
may save the heart from serious injury. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s Exhibits at 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR and THE GOLDEN GATE 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1939, by M litan Life I Company 
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OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—Teamsters report in- 
creased membership. One large un- 
affliated group, with 5,700 members, 
have signified their desire to unite 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. All crafts are working at 
present.—JACK KENNEDY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie.—Laundry workers at the 
U. S. Laundry are 100 percent organ- 
ized. The personal contact method 
is used in organizing. New Consum- 
ers Bread Company has signed a label 
contract and is now using the union 
label on its product. This is the 
second largest bakery in Erie. A 
Union Buyers League has been organ- 
ized. The Central Labor Union is 
working on plans for vocational train- 
ing. Employment in some shops is on 
the increase but there is not much 
change in wages or hours.—EDWARD 
F, HEALY. 

Erie.—A women’s buyers league is 
in the process of formation and we 
believe this is going to be a big help 
to organized labor. We find that a 
lot of women object to the payment 
of their husband’s union dues and 
through this organization we hope to 
explain where the money goes to and 
so get them interested in the different 
labels as well as the movement as a 
whole.—ARTHUR GEORGE. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Municipal employees 
are building up a strong local. School 
teachers, against great odds, are 
working hard to organize. We find 
that a very effective method of getting 
prospective members to mass meet- 


ings is to report in advance to district 
lodges, central body and all local 
unions the time and place of the pro- 
posed meeting and have them in turn 
contact as many prospects as possible. 
Auto mechanics, recently organized, 
went on strike May 1 and returned to 
work July 10. The National Labor 
Relations Board has taken jurisdic- 
tion on three distributors and a hear- 
ing was held for nearly a week. The 
attorney for the employers still doubt- 
ing the right of the NLRB to take 
the case, asked that the hearing be 
recessed and a stipulation be drawn 
up recognizing the union and that ne- 
gotiations be started immediately on 
the contract. We are well pleased 
with the results to date. Meat cutters 
and clerks in the First National Stores 
are now organized under a state-wide 
closed shop and in addition received 
other notable concessions. The State 
has made surveys in the jewelry, gar- 
ment trades, textiles and retail stores 
and has set a basic cellar for wages 
which has helped these workers in se- 
curing better conditions—ELwIn S. 
PAINE. 
VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg.—Boot and shoe work- 
ers have increased membership. Elec- 
tricians are interested in organizing. 
Theatrical Stage Employees pay 
$15.00 a week for ten weeks in case 
of illness. Employment is increasing. 
—W. K. CALLAHAN. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Truck drivers and 
common laborers report increased 
membership. Due to complete coop- 
eration among the building crafts 
membership has forged ahead. We 
have been fortunate in securing sev- 
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Use Copper to end 


the expense of Rust 


Why invite rust expense by installing gutters, 
rain-pipes and flashings of any metal less durable 
than Copper? Roof flashings around chimneys, 
dormers and other projections where leaks are 
likely to occur, and copper gutters and rain-pipes 
identified by the Anaconda trade-mark, give 
many extra years of expense-free service. And 





you can get this high quality material from your 


local sheet metal or roofing contractor. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Anafowod 


Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 














eral large government projects, such 
as bridges, boulevards, streets, city 
auditorium and a high school build- 
ing. There will be quite an improve- 
ment in vocational training in the 
schools during the next school term. 
Employment has increased and wages 
and hours have improved among 
building tradesmen.—Tom CaIRNs. 

Fairmont.—We are working to es- 
tablish a Building Trades Council. 
Teamsters, electricians, bricklayers, 
plasterers and other building crafts- 
men have increased their membership. 
We have a new glass plant employees 
of which are members of the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers Union.— 
EARLE E, Cox. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville—Only individual per- 
sonal contact seems to be effective 


when organizing. Plans are being 
executed to put on an effective and 
educational Labor Day celebration. 
Committee meets each Wednesday 
night at Unique ballroom to discuss 
and map out further plans. A mass 
meeting of farmers and city workers 
is planned to be held early this Fall. 
We have a dental cooperative estab- 
lished. Plans are being discussed for 
cooperative medical care.—CAaRL E. 
BUNCE. 

Tomahawk.—Most factories are 
working on curtailed production 
schedules. Local employment situa- 
tion is only slightly improved. Some 
of our unions at Merrill are encount- 
ering contract difficulties due no 
doubt to anti-union legislation. This 
has resulted in vigorous organiza- 
tional efforts by local unions. Merrill 
papermakers have negotiated a union 
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shop agreement. Tomahawk unions 
secured new and improved contracts. 
The central body has been actively 
aiding all unions and has taken the 
initiative in formation of all auxilia- 
ries. Local committees are busy pre- 
paring Labor Day programs.—PHIL 
KRONENWELTER. 
Sheboygan.—Common laborers 
and truck drivers report increased 
membership. Before going to work 
on any construction jobs all building 
tradesmen must have their union card, 


or they cannot work.- This is the 
cause of our common laborers large 
increase in membership. Some unions 
are planning to secure medical care 
for their members. Employment is 
increasing. Several new agreements 
have been signed carrying increased 
wages, shorter hours, vacation with 
pay and the closed shop. No labor 
troubles with the exception of the 
Kohler strike by members of Local 
Union No. 18545.—GrorGE A. 
Wo-trr. 








ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have a JUNIOR UNION 


SecTION. If you wish to save the stories which come to you each month, we have 


some very nice folders here in which you can keep them. If you wish to have one 


sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just fill in the blank 


below in pencil and return it to— 


JUNIOR UNION SECTION—AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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CINCINNATI CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. of L. Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


August 5, 1939. 


To All Affiliated Unions, Greetings: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held in 
the Hall of Mirrors, Netherland Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, beginning 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, October 2, 1939, and will continue in 
session from day to day until the business of the 
convention shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Interna- 
tional Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or 
more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four dele- 
gates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 or 
more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven dele- 
gates; 256,000 or more, eight delegates; and so 
on; and from Central Bodies and State Federa- 
tions, and from local trade unions not having a 
National or International Union, and from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Only bona fide wage workers who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
Trade Unions, shall be eligible as delegates from 
Federal Labor Unions. Only those persons 
whose Local Unions are affiliated with Central 
Bodies, or with State Branches and who are dele- 
gates to said Central Bodies or State Branches 
shall be eligible to represent City Central Bodies 
or State Branches in the Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of afhliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good stand- 
ing of the organization he is elected to represent. 

The report of the Executive Council will show 
that the American Federation of Labor made 
definite and most decided progress during the 
past year. Thousands of new members have 
been added and the strength and influence of 
our great movement in both the political and 
economic life of our nation is greater than ever 
before. 

It is clearly evident that a discriminating pub- 
lic opinion has drawn the line between our 


strongly established movement and the dual, 
rebel, rival movement which has been set up in 
opposition thereto. Our forces are intact, har- 
mony, understanding and goodwill prevail 
within our ranks, and the spirit and morale of 
our individual membership have reached new 
heights. 

As we appraise the spirit, courage and the 
morale of our membership, we are forced to the 
inevitable conclusion that they will stand im- 
movable in defense of the economic philosophy 
and the principles and policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Our Fifty-Ninth Annual Convention will be 
the largest ever held. More delegates will be 
in attendance, and a larger number of visitors 
will be present. The economic, social and in- 
dustrial problems which we have faced during 
the past year will be considered and acted upon 
by the delegates in attendance at the Convention. 
Definite plans for the extension of American 
Federation of Labor unions into unorganized 
fields will be formulated at this Convention. 

We appeal to all organizations, national, in- 
ternational, state federations of labor, city cen- 
tral bodies and federal labor unions to be repre- 
sented in the Fifty-Ninth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor immediately after 
their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax and assessments of their 
organization have been paid in full to August 
31, 1939. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send 
its full quota of delegates to the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, October 2, 1939. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL 
should be given to the delegate-elect and the 
DUPLICATE forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF Lasor Office, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
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the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Cincinnati, hence secre- 
taries will observe the necessity of mailing the 
duplicate credentials of their respective dele- 
gates at the earliest possible moment to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Resolutions—Time Limit 


The provisions of the A. F. of L. Constitution, 
Article III, Section 6, require all resolutions, 
petitions, memorials and appeals to be received 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 30 days immediately preceding the 
opening of the convention; EXCEPT in in- 
stances where such resolutions, petitions, memo- 
rials, appeals, etc., have been acted upon and 
approved at a regular convention of a National 
or International Union or State Federation of 
Labor, held during this 30-day period, in which 
event such proposals shall be received up to five 
days prior to the convening date of the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 

Resolutions of State Federations of Labor must 
first have received the approval of the previous 
convention of the State Federation of Labor 
involved. 

Resolutions of City Central Labor Unions must 
first have received the approval of such Central 
Labor Union at a regularly constituted meeting 
of the organization. 

Any resolutions or proposals received after 
the expiration of the time limits shall be referred 
to the Executive Council and the Executive 
Council shall refer all such proposals to the 
convention with the understanding that ac- 
ceptance of such proposals is dependent upon 
the unanimous consent of the convention. 

Any or all proposals emanating from directly 
affiliated local trade and federal labor unions 
shall be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and disposition. The Executive 
Council shall in turn advise the convention of 
the disposition made of such proposal or pro- 
posals. 

Three copies of each resolution or proposal 
should be furnished. 

Grievances 

Under the law no grievance may be consid- 
ered by the Convention which has been decided 
by a previous Convention, except upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Council, nor will 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not themselves previously held con- 
ference and attempted to adjust the same. (Art. 
III, Sec. 12.) 

Hotels 


Headquarters for the Executive Council will 
be the Netherland Plaza. 
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Netherland Plaza Hotel—Single, $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00; double, $6.00 up. 

Sinton Hotel—Single, $2.50 to $6.00, double 
(with double bed), $4.00 to $7.50; double (with 
twin beds), $4.50 to $8.00; suites, $9.00 to $15.00. 

Gibson Hotel—Single, $2.50 to $6.00; double, 
$4.00 to $8.00; double (with twin beds), $5.00 
to $8.00; suites, $10.00 and up. 

Alms Hotel—Single, $3.50 up; double, $5.00 up. 

Metropole Hotel—Single, with bath, $2.50 and 
$3.00; double (with double bed), with bath, 
$4.00 and $4.50; double (with twin beds), with 
bath, $5.00 and $6.00; single, with detached bath, 
$1.75 and $2.00. 

Fountain Square—Single, $2.50 and $3.00; 
double, $4.00 and $4.50; double (with twin 
beds), $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00. 

Reservations may be made by addressing Jack 
Hurst, President, Central Labor Council, 407 
Railway Clerks Building, 1015 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Railroad Rates 

Application was made for reduction in rail- 
road rates. We were advised that since reduc- 
tions in fares June 1, 1936, special convention 
fares are not authorized. Summer excursion 
fares and special fares for round-trip tickets 
operate in certain territories. Particulars may 
be secured frem local ticket agents. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the AmeErI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Fraternally yours, 


Wm. GREEN, 
President. 


FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Frank Durry, First Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Second Vice-President. 
MatrTrHew WOLL, Third Vice-President. 
JouHN CoeFIELD, Fourth Vice-President. 
ArTHUR O. WuartTon, Fifth Vice-President. 
JosepH N. Weser, Sixth Vice-President. 
G. M. Bucniazet, Seventh Vice-President. 
Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-President. 
DaniEL J. Tosin, Ninth Vice-President. 
Harry C. Bates, Tenth Vice-President. 
Epwarp J. Gainor, Eleventh Vice-President. 
W. D. Manon, Twelfth Vice-President. 
Feuix H. Knicut, Thirteenth Vice-President. 
Georce E. Browne, Fourteenth Vice-President. 
Epwarb Fiore, Fifteenth Vice-President. 
Executive Council, 


American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 


meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 


form press please copy. 





